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FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS 
Concerning the Organization and State of the Churches 
in the Three Synods of Western New York, and the 


Synod of Western Reserve, by James Wood. Second 
edition. Revised. | 
(CONTINVED.) 
Synod of Geneve 
_ This Synod was.constituted by ja division of the 


Synod of Albany, in 1812. It then consisted of 
3 Presbyteries, viz. Geneva, Cayuga, and 


a 
since 


yp, T 
of ¢ 


vere, and Chemung. The Prest eva 
was from a part of the Presbytery of Onei- 
da, in 1805, and consisted of 4 ministers. No con- 


gregations are named. In 1807 |they reported 9| from the Presbytery of Bath, in 1836; and consists | in the bounds of that Presbytery. He is the edi- 
3 follows: Gene-| °f 22 churches, one of which, if not more, was | tor of a paper, and by this means as well as by his 


tions, and in 1809, 12, 


cong 
see, Ulysses, Milton, Romulus, Onondaga, Cale- 


ic 
f ‘ 
2 


orge streets, 


ners 
: 


re 


Presby | 
that “there are now nominally 14 Cangregaynel 
em doubt- 


<p }fal,” and “5 nominally Presbyterian churches, the 


existence of two very doubtful, one of them not on 
the statistical report of Presbytery to General As- 
jsembly.” Their last report to the General Assem- 
bly gives them only 17 churches; the above state- 
ment gives 19. One of them, it is said, was not 
on the report, and the other may have been omit- 
ted by mistake ofthe clerk. __ | 

The Presbytery of Tioga was constituted from 
the Presbytery of Cayuga, in.1829. In the follow- 
ing year they reported 14 churches, 5 of which, as 
will appear by a reference to former minutes of the 
Genera] Assembly, were Congregational; and it is 

to be inforige from the character of the Presbytery 

from whichat was organized that the remainder 

were mostly of this description. I received an im- 

pression,at the Auburn convention that they are 

now very similar to the Presbyteries of Otsego 

and Delaware, i. e. nearly equally divided; but as 

I was not perfectly certain, I addressed a letter of 
‘Inquiry to a member of the Presbytery, from whom 

‘have received no answer. I shall therefore put 

them down according to my impression at that 

time. 

The Presbytery of Delaware was formed from 
Chenango, in 1831; and consisted, according to 
their first report of 14 churches, nearly all of 
which, (coming from Chenango Presbytery,) were 


Qnpn- | Undoubtedly Congregational. It was stated at the| ready to receive him as a preacher. The time 
been Auburn Convention that there are now about as}has been when some did, but it has, I believe, 
Dela-| many Presbyterian as Congregational. One of the | been to their sorrow. I do not know of any minis- 


latter class, at least, has a standing committee, and 
of course was organized on the plan of 1801. 
The Presbytery of Chemung was constituted 


originally Congregational : but they are all at this 


donia, Junius, Geneva, Gorham, Seneca, and two} time (according to a declaration made at the Con- 
mgregational churches; total, 12. {n 1814, {| Vention) Presbyterian. 

they rted 31 churches, 5 of which, we believe,| We may present therefore, the following tabu- 

were tional, and probably more. Ac-| lar view: , 

cording toa statement recently P b ished by that Presbyteries, Churches, e 

Presbytery, they have at present /but one Congrte- | Geneva, 39 38.PresWMerian, and 1 Congregational. 

The Presbyteries of Cayuga and Onondaga were Bath, 9 17 Presbyterian, and 2 Congregations i 

: rdand, res rian, an ongregational 

fillows: In 1908 the Synod of] Alluny, by 's 

of the General Assembly, received the and 9 Congregational. 
iddle Association of the Western District 

constituent part of that = pny be Total, 206 131 Presbyterian, and 75 Congregational. 


Synod. {In 1809 they re- 
ported to the Synod 21 congregations. In tho} 
minutes of the General Assembly for that year 
and the next, they are embraced |in the statistical 
account; but the number and names of their con- 
gregations are not given; except that in 1810 
seven of them are mentioned as having taken up 
collections, viz. Aurelius, Cazenavia, 


In sume of the Presbyteries the preferences of 
the people are decidedly in favour of Congrega- 
tionalism. Concerning one of them I have re- 
ceived the following testimony: “ I think the plan, 
(meaning the Plan of Union) has not worked well 
on the whole; though perhaps some good has re- 


mpronius, | sulted. ‘The churches have never been very cor- 


Otisco, Fabius, Ist church in Genoa, and Homer. | dial towards Presbytery.” ‘ A majority in most 
{n the fall of that year, the Presbytery of Geneva, | of the churches would prefer belonging to a Con- 


a joint request to 
Synod to be organized into three Presbyteries, 
which was accordingly done. Previous to this the 
Presbytery of Geneva embraced all the territory 


west of the Presbytery of Oneida; By this arran 
ment that part of the Geneva Presbytery which 
lay east of Cayuga Lake was detached from it, and 


in connexion with the churches |belonging to the 
Association, two Presbyteries were formed, viz. 
Cayuga and Onondaga. But though the eastern 
section of the territory previously belonging to the 
Preshyeors of Geneva was divided between the 
two new Presbyteries, it will be seen by a recur-| 
rence to the report of 1809, as given above, that it 

contained buat one congregatios 


viz. 
Of course those two Presbyteries, with this single 


exception, were composed of the churches belong-| regarded it as the first step towards endeavouring | ¥ 


ing to the Middle Association ; 
had changed their name from 

that of Presbyteries, they wet 
tional churches. . Their first re 

that the Presbytery of Cayuga/had 15 congrega- 
tions, and the Presbytery of Onandaga, 13. ith- 
in 8 yesrs from this time they had, taken together, 
more than doubled. The former reported, in 1819, 
28 congregations, and the latter/29. This increase 
‘was owing in part to the dissolution of the Onon- 
daga Association, the ministers and churches be- 
longing to which, connected themselves with those 
two Presbyteries. As they consisted of Congre- 
gational materials in their commencement, so Jike- 
wise in their progress. Some change, however, 
has been made since that time, in favour of Pres- 
to the best information 
it one half of the 
hin their organiza- 
very confident that 


and though they 
an Association to 
e still Congrega- 
rt, in 1811, shows 


which I am able to obtain, abou 


tion ; though we do not feel 
this statement is correct. — 
_ The Presbytery of Bath wa 
‘Presbytery of Geneva, in 1817, Two years after- 
wards, (which was the first time they reported to 
the General Assembly) they had 11 churches, 3 of 
which, if not more, were Congregational. The 
church in Bath was Congregational when it was 
organized and had committee men, to 
the Plan of Union of 1801; but in 1811 they fully 
adopted the Presbyterian form of government, and 
appointed ruling elders. There are now at least 
2, and we believe 3 Congregational churches in 
the Presbytery, one of which is the largest church 
in their bounds. 

The Presbytery of Cortland] was organized from 
the Presbytery of Onondaga, in 1825. According 
to their first report, in 1827 they had 14 churches, 


s formed from the 


7 of which we have evidence to believe, were 
.Con tional; and a large portion of the re- 


maining 7 were probably of this character. See 
-the Minutes of the Assembly|for 1814, 1818, and 
1825, from which it will appear that nearly all of 


these churches either had their origin in the Mid- 


dle Association, or bear other marks of being Con- 
} tional. A member of the Presbytery whom 
i saw at Auburn informed me that they now have 
4 or 5 of this description, a ibly more; he 
could not speak with certainty. Since then I 
have learned from another source that there are 12 
or 13, leaving but 2 or 3 that are sa Presby- 
terian; and as it came to [me (though second- 
handed) froin a brother who lately belonged to the 
Presbytery, I shall presume it to be correct until 
otherwise informed. 
_ ' The Presbytery of Chenango was organized from 
_in 1826. Its history is as follows. The 
ministers belonging to the Union Association not 
being able to obtain a vote for dissolving the body 
because the churches were opposed to the mea- 
sure, “ran away from it,” as my informant ex- 
himself, and joined the Otsego 
mmediately afterwards the Presbytery made ap- 
plication to the General mbly for the forma- 
tion of a new Presbytery to/be called Chenango, 
which request was granted, and a Presbytery was 
formed, i of ministers only. Their first 
meeting at Oxford gave the first intimation which 
the churches received that pestery had been 
constituted. From another source [ have re- 
ceived substantially the same account, differing 


only in regard to the time at which the Union As- 
sociation was broken up. He says, the Presbytery 
_“ consisted of 5 ministers no churches at all. 
In September of that year, [it was organized in 
June,} an accommodation nded on that 
negotiated with the Gen Assembly of 1808, 
was adopted ; allowing churches to govern them- 
selves upon purely ional principles with 


t are Congregational. 
ting, when 
either once or the other must be in an error; and though 
the Presbytery, one would think, are the best au- 
thority, I can pase see that, in calling the roll and 
asking ‘the members present what they knew 
of this or that church, a mistake might have beon 
of to any one, unless it be the 
.. blame of i We put it down, however, 
according to the statement of the Presbytery. 


gregational Association; a minority in many of 
them would not, and perhaps a majority in some 
would not.” In regard to the territory embraced 
by two or three others, another has remarked that 
he believes those churches formed on the accom- 
modation plan would prefer to become oe 
tionalists altogether, but they are asthe the 
influence of their ministers. T'o show the jealousy 
which they feel towards Presbyterianism, he said the 
pastor of one of the churches proposed, as the first 
article of a Confession of Faith for that church, 
“that they adopt the Confession of Faith of the 
Presbyterian Church as containing the system of 
doctrine taught in the Sacred Scriptures.” but it 
was rejected; not because the church did not ap- 
prove of our Confession of Faith, but because they 


to make them Presbyterians. Concerning one or 
two more of the Presbyteries, it was distinctly in- 
timated at the Auburn avention that many of the 
churches prefer Congregationalism; and unless 
they can enjoy it in the Presbyterian Church, they 
will form some other connexion. Three or four 
of the Presbyteries are probably satisfied as a body 
with the Presbyierian form of government, and 
perhaps prefer it to any other; but in nearly all of 
them there are individual churches who would be 
better pleased if they were connected with a Con- 
gregational Association. 
Some portions of the Synod are in a good degree 
exempt from those errors and irregularities which 
have prevailed in that section of the State. But in 
regard to other portions the same testimony could 
not be given. A letter which was first published 
in the Hartford Christian Watchman soon after the | 
meeting of the last Assembly, and which is under- 
stood to have been written by a member of the 
Cortland Presbytery, contains tho following; “I 
declared more than once before the Assembly, that 
the errors against which the Convention testified 
do exist, and that I was ready to vote for their 
condemnation. In my views of the existence of 
these errora, and of the duty of condemning them, 
I presume at least one half of the delegation from 
the interior of New York coincide.” Another 
member of that Presbytery addressed a letter about 
fifteen months ago to a member of the Presbytery 
of Albany which contained a remark to the follow- 
ing effect: (I have not the letter in my possession 
though [ have seen it) “* When I was a member 
of the Albany Presbytery, I was regarded as a new 
measure man—but here I am considered to be such 
an old measure man, that I cannot satisfy the peo- 
ple, and shall be obliged to leave my congregation.” 
Concerning the Presbytery of Delaware, a minis- 
ter who has resided in their bounds observed in 
general terms, “the ministers and churches are 
enerally new measure.” Of the Presbytery of 
Costehee another minister writes.” A considera- 
ble number of members and two ministers incline 
strongly to Taylorism—I should say are Taylorites 
—more are not sound Calvinists of the Edwards 
stamp. Our theology has many shades—our 
irregularities are such as naturally spring from a 
kind of fever and ague fits in churches, with the 
ague by far the longest.” The preceding remark 
concerning Taylorism will also apply to one or 
two ministers in the Presbytery of Geneva, (I 
speak by authority of one of their members,) and 
to the same number in the Presbytery of Cayuga. 
A friend of mine who spent a Sabbath some 
twelve months ago in the bounds of the last named 
Presbytery, has given me an account of a sermon 
he heard preached in one of their churches, in 
which the clergyman spoke freely of the contest 
going on in the Presbyterian Church between the 
Old and New-school: called*the former enemies 
to revivals, and some of their doctrines anti-revival 
doctrines; and then specifying several particulars, 
such as original sin, ability, and the Spirit’s influ- 
ences, he distinctly avowed those sentiments con- 
cerning them, which distinguish the system that is 
denominated New Haven Theology. 

In a few churches in several of the plage ont 
perfectionism has prevailed to a greater or less ex- 
tent; but except in two or three cases, it has re- 
ceived no countenance from the. ministers. In 
1833, a very laudable zeal was manifested in en- 
deavouring to prevent the errors and extravagan- 
ces of Mr. Myrick, (one of the leaders of the per- 
fectionists,) who held protracted meetings for a 
short time in some of their churches. The Pres- 
byteries of Cayuga and Onondaga each issued a 
circular warning the churches to beware of Mr. 
Myrick, and they also entered a complaint against 
him to the Oneida Presbytery, of which he was 
then a member. The following extract ofa letter, 
written at the time by a member of the Onondaga 
Presbytery, will show what were Mr. Myrich’s 
gantimonts and measures, and also the feelings of 
the Presbytery towards him: “I will now mention 
some things,” [concerning Mr. M.,] “a part of 
which I have heard myself, and a part heard by a 
gentleman of veracity to whom | will refer you.” 
. . . “ist. Entering other congregations, and 
holding protracted meetings without the consent of 
either pastor or church.” .. . . “2d. Irreve- 
rent praying, such as ‘God smite the devil,’ ‘God 


that, the Union Association was 


- | conclude, that there is little difference, except a 


| smite'the whited sepulchres,’ ‘Jesus Christ come, 
down attend to.these hard cases,’ accom~ 
ing, smiting pounding 
on the floor, duc. 3d. Profane language, such as 
‘you are as black as hell,’ ‘ wicked as hell,’ 
‘proud as hell,’ ‘damned devils,’ ‘the devil is in 
you,” ‘ hell hardened,’ ‘God provoking wretches.’ 
4th, Abusive treatment of professed Christians and 
ministers who did not unite with him in his move- 
ments and measures. He called them ‘the chil- 
dren of the devil,’ ‘drone bees in God’s hive,’ ‘ too 
cursed lazy to work,’ ‘ fattenin 
damned souls,’ ‘ God would give them blood to drink, 
&c. 5th. Erroneous doctrines. He says the Holy 
Ghost never operates on impenitent sinners, that 
the sinner does not need the Spirit in order to re- 
pent; that all such professors of religion as have 
any remaining sin are not born of God, but are go- 
ing to hell; that real Christians do fall into their 
former impenitent state and go to hell; that God 
would not accept of any service, nor hear the 
prayer of any person who had the least remaining 
sin; and that a person may be converted and sub- 


not have received Christ, and may not have been 
baptized of the Holy Ghost.’ .- “6th. He 
of Faith, the commentaries on the Bible, and sys- 
tems ofdivinity.” .... “ What you state in re- 
lation to the ministers in this county, being unwil- 
ling to admit him into their pulpits, I believe to be 
true. It is my opinion, sir, that there is not a 
church and minister in the county that would be 


ter in this Presbytery that would sustain him in 
this course, unless it be perhaps A. and P.” Mr. 
Myrick is now a Congregationalist, and is located 


preaching, is promulgating his pernicious doc- 
trines—and I regret to add, they are embraced by | 
a few in quite a number of churches, to the great 
grief and vexation of their brethren and pastors. 
The question whether the state of things is bet- 
ter now than it was five years ago, has received 
different answers. One brother writes, “A com- 
parison of the present state of things with that of 
five years ago, so far as 1 know, would lead me to | 


little more caution and far less action of any kind.” 
Another has expressed a different opinion. Proba- 
bly in some Presbyteries there is not much change, 
while in others there may be. One circumstance 


his opinion) is very favourable. A faw 


behind the spirit of the age, that some young men 


he. 
among the people, toa greater degree of Christian 
decorum—old age is more honoured—ministeria) | } 
character and standing are more respected—and 


and experience. 
_(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
ILLUSTRATION OF FAITH. 


I once saw a lad on the roof of a very high 
building, where several men were at work. 
was gazing about, with apparent unconcern, when 
suddenly his foot slipped, and he fell. In falling 
he caught by a rope, and hung suspended in mid 
air, where he could get neither up nor down, and 


and I will receive you. 


The 


I can doit. Let go the 


boy was sensible of his danger. 
liverer, and heard his voice. He believed in him 


pendence and hope, dropped into his arms. 


WHAT IS 'TRUE CONVERSION ? 


Having stated the nature of the radical change 
involved in true conversion, even a change of 
heart, by the immediate and creative power of the 
Holy Spirit, what we have further to say on this 
topic may be despatched in a few words. Make 
the tree good, and you make the fruit good, this 
is the only effectual method to insure good fruit. 
Grapes will not grow on thorns, nor figs on this- 
tles, and the attempt to make them grow there is 
only so much labour lost. And here we discover 
the reason why the efforts of many professed re- 


hopeful conversions prove false, so many flattering 
appearances prove delusive, and so many hopes are 
disappointed. ‘The conversions followed by such 


the heart is created in Christ Jesus unto good 

works, then there is no difficulty as to the fruit. 

A conversion of the heart will show a turning of 
the affections, a turning of the life; old things will 

have passed away; all things will have become 

new. Things before loved will be hated; things 

before hated will beloved. The old man with his 

deeds is put off; and the new man, which after 

God is created in righteousness and true holiness, 

is puton. Was the subject of this change before 

a proud, ambitious, self-seeking mortal, now he is 
humble, contented, and disinterested. Was he be- 

fore profane, now he fears an oath. Was he before 

a despiser of the Sabbath and the sanctuary, now 

he is one to whom the Sabbath is a delight. Was 

he before intemperate, now he keeps under his 
bodily appetite, and brings it into subjection. Was 
he before given to pleasure, and fashion, and 

luxury, now he denies himself and carries the 

cross. Was he worldly minded, or covetous, or 
fraudulent, now he is benevolent, liberal, and hon- 

est. Ina word, “if any man be in Christ Jesus, 

he is a new creature;”—a new creature through- 

out. What remains is, to make a right and prof- 

itable use of the truth respecting true conversion, 
in its application to the interests of immortal] souls. 

If the truth on this subject has been exhibited, con- 
version to God is something more than the embra- 
cing of a hope, or enjoying the charity of fellow- 
men, or having a standing in the visible church. 

It is a work of God on the heart, creating it in 
Christ Jesus unto good works. This great truth 
should never be forgotten. 

Another thing worthy to be remembered, is, that 
the great point in building up the kingdom of 
Christ, and promoting the salvation of souls, is to 
obtain real, true conversions. To what purpose is 
it that the visible church is filled up with unsound 
converts, only to its corruption and their destruc- 
tion. Just think a moment of the situation of a 
church, a majority of which is composed of persons 
deluded with a false hope, but who have no change 
of heart. How must all vital religion wither un- 
der the influence of such a church! And what is 
worse, think of the situation of the individuals 
themselves who are the victims of this delusion, to 
whom Christ will say at last, “depart from me, 
never knew you.”—Hartford Watchman. | 


| SIGNS OF THE FEAR OF Gop. 


A man fears God, 1. When he dares not sin, 
though solicited and tempted to it. 2. When sin 
is common and yet he fears it. 3. When he is 


sin, though he should suffer if he does not. 5. 
When his heart is broken, and trembles at the 


on the blood of} 


osity. 


chiefly to them. 
ling a while, turned away with apparert anger, 
saying that we were doing the works of the devil. 
I answered those who remained, that our Saviour, 
when he was on earth, was often charged with 
doing the works of the devil, and with being him- 
formers are abortive—the reason why so many | sejf a devil; and he had forewarned his disciples 
that they would be treated in the same way, say- 
ing, “If they have called the master of the house 
“mage Beelzebub, how much more shall they call them of 
consequences did not begin in a change of heart. | the household?” At this answer the people were 
They were merely an outward change. But when evidently gratified, and the 
Gospel with pleasure, as lo 
heat of the morning sun allowed us to remain. 


afraid of an evil pei 4. When he dares not} 


_ AND. NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1838. 


| PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. 
Loprana.—Extracts from the Journal 
Newton. 
A Jain Faqir. 

_ March 27.—To day we had four sorts of reli- 
gionists—Musalman, the common Hindu, Sikh, 
and Jain. The object of the first was to receive a 
Christian book; the others, to be instructed orally 
in the doctrines of the Gospel. ‘The Jains are not 
found in this part of the country; this is the only 
one I ever saw. They abound in the central re- 
lons of India, beyond Ajmir. This man came 
om Ajmir. He calls himself a Faqir. He is 
travelling about the country to gratify his curi- 
e is an old man, goes bareheaded, and 
keeps a square cotton rag tied before his mouth to 
revent the inspiration of insects and animalcule. 
t seems to be the chief part of his religion to de- 


quench his thirst at 
swallowing any ani- 


mated substance, I asked him several questions 
3 : : about his religion, and found him to be little better 
enounces in strong terms all creeds, Confessions than an Atheist. He professed to believe in the 
existence of a God, but did not regard him as the 
creator and governor of the world. 
is, that the world and man, as well as God, are sce 
eternal. One has no authority over another. And | 2¢gan to move —_- side, the mountains every 
as God does not interfere with men, so, on the other | Moment assumed a di 

hand, man has nothing to do with God, except to 
contemplate him; and he is under no obligation to 
do even this; it is a matter of mere propriety and 
utility. He felt it to be his duty to live by beg- 
ging; but when asked to explain wherefore it was 
his duty, since he acknowledged no law —he could 
only say it was convenient to live so, and this made 
the obligation. 
quired, who made it? “ No one; it is eternal,” was 
the rep1j. But if man, as well as the Shastar, was 
eternal and uncreatea, 
authority? He said, “it has no autnwritv ; we only 
read it asa guide, because it is suitable.” { guve 
him some account of Christianity, but did not un- 
dertake at this time to refute his system, as he has 
promised to come again, and I do not deem it best 
to say every thing at one time when I have an op- 
portunity of speaking twice. 


His doctrine 


He spoke of his Shastar; I in- 


did he come under its 


liu ve 


The sikh and Hindu, already mentioned, came 


together. Yesterday I met them both in the bazar, 
where they listened to the truth apparently with 
candour. 
en 

(given by the latter a0 pruuf of the correctness of | with some Christian remarks appended, and read 


While there, a Musalman took the 
printcd on a broad sheet, 


t alou’ to the multitude. With the command- 


i 

the Rev. Dr. Richards was considered to be so fat | ments themselves they all professed to be much 

: pleased, but in the subsequent remarks Christ was 

of 21 had more influence with the churches than | spoken of as the Son of God; ‘T'o this the Musal- 
But now it is otherwise. There isa return, | man objected ; but one Sikh man defended the ex- 

pression, and when the reading was done, asked 


eave to come to my house, and bring with him his 


: ; Hindu friend, that they might learn this way more 
more deference is paid to the counsels of wisdom | perfectly. They are both old men; but if renewed ; 
by the Spirit of the Lord, they may be taught as than the bushes of Jericho. It was ludicrous to sée 
well as little children. / 
about them which is very pleasing, but alas! I the water, he was afloat, and turned over on his 
could perceive nothing like a sense of sinfulness 
before God. They, confessed they were sinners, 
but, like most of their countrymen, 
may say like many who live amidst the light of the 
He | Bible, they seemed to look upon sin as a very small 
matter. 
his business required him to sin, it was necessary 
to tell lies in order to make annas, (a small coin 


ual to th dh ld not su 
where it was evident he could sustain himself but family 


a short time. He perfectly knew his situation,and | forgive’ him, Of course 
expected that, in a few moments, he must drop | danger of such a sentiment. They went away, but 


pon the rocks below, and bedashed to pieces. At] J] hope to see them again. We have many thorns 
this fearful moment a kind and powerful man | and thistles to dig 
a 


rushed out of the house, and standing beneath him by persevering 
with extended arms, called out, “ let go the rope, | hope that fruit will in the end be produced. 


There seems a candour 


and indeed I 
he Hindu, who is a merchant, said that 


rt his 


e therefore hoped God would 


I urged the error and 


up, as well as seed to sow; but, 
bour and prayer, I cannot but 


April 2.—Began conversation this morning with 


and I promise you shall escape unharmed.” | a zamindar, (farmer,) who sat smoking his huqqu, 
boy hesitated a moment, and then quit his} (large pipe,) in a blue-dyer’s shop. He was quite 
hold, and dropped easily and safely into the arms | ynwilling to talk about religion, and especially our 
of his deliverer. Here, thought I, is an illustra-| religion. He said he would depend on his prophet, 
tion of faith. Here is a simple act of faith. The|(Mohammed,) to save him; and if he could not 
e saw his de-| save him, then he would be willing to go to hell. 
: We read him the parable of the Sower, and ex- 
—trusted to him—and letting go every other de-| plained it: showing, in the end, that he was like 
those who received seed by the way-side, and de- 
sired him, always afterwards, when sowing his 
fields, to remember this parable, and especially 
when some of his seeds fell upon the beaten path, 
to remember how he this day heard the word of 
God without allowing it to sink in his heart. He 
seemed pleased with the parable, and showed no 
displeasure at the application. 


By this time many 
rsons were present, and we addressed ourselves 
At length one man, after wrang- 


continued to hear the 
ng as the increasing 


A Mogul Inquirer. 
Among those who came to our house in the 


course of the day, was a Mogul, about thirty years 

of age, lately from Peshawar, (a large Afghan city | 
west of the Indus). Like all in that country, he 

has been a follower of Mohammed. He calls him- 

self a traveller, and his professed object in coming 

here to-day was to be taught the doctrines of the 

Gospel: for he prefers this religion, so far as he 

knows it, (his acquaintance with it is but limited,) 

to his own. 
inquirer after the truth, he confirmed it with an 
oath.* He promised to come every day to receive 
instruction, but requested that information might 
not be given to certain Peshawar people that were 
here, lest his relations should hear of it and re- 
proach him. 
met with any one who taught the way of salvation 
by Jesus Christ. He said that at Lahor he had 
found a Christian, from whom he desired Christian 
instruction, but the man laughed at him, and told 
him that he had come there to fight—not to teach 
religion; and, therefore, he could tell him nothing 
about such matters. Alas, that such men should 
be called Christians! The chief evidence of sin- 
cerity discernible in this Mogul, was the apparent 
gladness with which he heard the truth. He asked 


To assure me that he was a sincere 


I asked him if he had ever before 


why no Missionaries had gone to his country? I 


could only say that they were advancing towards 


his country, both on the West and the East; on 
the West they had come as far as Persia, and on the 
Kast as far as Lodiana. When will this vast inter- 
vening space be occupied by the ministers of Jesus ? 
April 4.—This day was distinguished by a Mela 
or Hindu fair, at which 25,000 or 30,000 people 
were assembled from the country around, from a 
distance of fifty miles. Their chief object was to 
bathe in the small stream which flows by Lodiana. 
This water, though not equal to that of the Ganges, 
is considered more sacred than what is contained in 
tanks and wells; and the deluded people imagined, 
that by this ceremony of bathing, they would, in 
some measure at least, be cleansed from sin. We 


I} spent part of the day among them distributing the 


Scriptures and Tracts, and were afterwards visited 
by a number at our house, to whom we had an 
opportunity of preaching Christ more fully. _ 

rom these accounts of interesting religious 
services, our readers will perceive the importance 


— of God. 6. When he flies to Christ. 7. 
When he is studious to please God. ba 


of the Rev. John 


* The Musalmen swear on all occasions, and never. 
seem to think it wrong ! Some time ago the oldest girl 
in our boarding-school professed to renounce Islam and 
embrace Christianity; and when urged to he a Chris- 
tian in sincerity, she swore she was a Christian, think- 
4 ing this would remove all doubt. | : 


Whole No. 366. 


of having an efficient Mission at Lodiana. In ad- 
dition to the 30,000 or 40,000 of its inhabitants, 
comprising portions of several different nations, 
speaking the various langu common in those 
regions, and presenting an important sphere of 
Missionary duty, there will be many instances in 
which persons from distant places will come with- 
in the range of the efforts conducted by our Mis- 


the portions of the Sacred Scriptures and other re- 
ligious books, which such persons will carry to 
their respective homes, may greatly prepare the 
way for direct Missionary efforts in the surroundin 

countries. The books which are thus distribut 

may also prove the means, under the divine bless- 
ing, of guiding many a dark mind to the Cross of 
our Saviour, even in places where the sound of a 
Missionary’s voice has never been heard. Such 
instances have often occurred in connexion with 


stroy no animal life; hence this precaution in |S0me Missions in the East. We trust our readers 
breathing. He also carried a soft brush to remove | Will remember this remark when they pray for the 
all insects from his path when he walked: and to} influences of the Holy Spirit to accompany the 
complete the system, he takes with him a pitcher 


ony of boiled water, th 
mit to God, and yet not be a Christian, for he may | any time eitheaa the stig 


truth dispensed by our brethren.— Miss. Chron. 
THE DEAD SFA. 
(From Incidents of Travel in the Holy Land.) 


Since early in the morning, I had the sea con- 
stantly before my eyes. While riding along the 
northern shore, the general aspect was very much 
the same; but, as soon as I turned the head, and 


fferent aspect, although every 
where wild, rugged, and barren. At three o’clock 
we were approaching a place where the mountain 
rises precipitously from the lake, leaving no room 
for a passage at its foot; my eyes were fixed upon 
the lake, my thoughts upon its mysterious proper- 
ties. The ancients believed that living bodies, 
and even heavy metals, would not sink in it. Pliny 
and Strabo have written of its extraordinary buoy- 
ancy. Before I left Jerusalem, 1 had resolved not 
to bathe in it, on account of my health; and I had 
sustained my resolution during the whole of my 
day’s ride along its shore; but, on the point of 
turning up among the mountains, I could resist no 
iouger. My clothes seemed to come off of their 
own accord: and, before Paul hag time to ask me 
what I was going to do, I was floating on its 
waters. Paul and the Arabs followed; and, after 
splashing about for a while, we lay like a parcel of 
corks on. its surface.—F rom my owii experience, | 
can almost {corroborate the most extravagant ac- 
counts of the ancients. I know, in reference to 


my own specific gravity, that in the Atlantic or} 
éditerranean, © Cannot float without some little 


movement of the hands; and even then, my body 
is almost totally submerged; but here, when I 
threw myself upon my back, my body was half out 
of water. It was an exertion even for my lank 
Arabs to keep themselves under. When I struck 
out in swimming, it was exceedingly awkward ; 
for my legs were constantly rising to the surface, 
and even above the water. I could have Jain there 
and read with perfect ease. In fact, [ could have 
slept, and it would have been a much easier bed 


one of the horses. As soon as his body touched 


side; he struggled with all his force to preserve 
his equilibrium, but the moment he stopped mov- 
ing he turned over on his side again, and almost on 
his back, kicking his feet out of water, and snort- 


glutinous substance, which required another ab- 


turned round before a roasting fire. 
ears were incrusted with salt, my hair stood out, 
each particular hair on end, and my eyes were ir- 
ritated and inflamed, so that I felt the effects of it 
for several days. In spite of all this, however, re- 
vived and refreshed by my bath, I mounted my 
horse a new man. 3 

Modern science has solved all the mystery about 
this water. It has been satisfactorily analysed, 


deyree of density unknown in any other, the spe- 
cific gravity of fresh water being 1.000; and it 
has been found to hold in solution the following 
proportions of salt, to a 100 grains of water: 
GRAINS. 
Muriate of Lime, 3.920 
Muriate of Magnesia, 19.246. 
Muriate of Soda, 10.360 
Sulphate of Lime, 0.054 


Except the ruined city of Petra, I never felt as 
unwilling to leave any place. I was unsatisfied. 
I had a longing desire to explore every part of that 
unknown water; to spend days upon its surface ; 
to coast along its shores; to sound its mysterious 
depths, and search for the ruins of the guilty 
cities. And why not? If we believe our Bible, 
that bituminous lake covers the once fertile vale of 
Siddim, and the ruins of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
and why may we not see them? The ruins of 
Thebes still cover for miles the banks of the Nile: 
the pyramids stand towering as when they were 
built, and no man knows their builders; and the 
traveller may still trace, by the great river, the 
Euphrates, the ruins of the Tower of Babel. 
sides, that water does not destroy ; it preserves all 
that it touches; the wood that falls into it becomes 
petrified by its action; and I can see no good rea- 
son why it should hide for ever from man’s eyes, 
the monuments of that fearful anger, which the 
crimes of the guilty had so righteously provoked. 


THE MOTHER. 


Sir Walter Scott, writing of his mother, said, 
“ If Ihave been able tu do any thing in the way of 
painting the past times, it is very much from the 
sludies with which she presented me.” 

Whether his talents were exercised in this way 
for the better or worse, it is a striking acknow- 
ledgment of a mother’s influence on character. 
His biographer, Lockhart, makes the following 
record :— 

“There is in the Library of Abbotsford a fine 
copy of Baskerville’s folio Bible, two vols., printed 
at Cambridge in 1763; and there appears on the 
blank leaf, in the trembling handwriting of Scott’s 
mother, this inscription—‘ to my dear son, Walter 
Scott, from his mother, Anne Ruther- 
ford, January 1st. 1819.’ Under these words her 
son has written as follows:—‘ This Bible was the 
gift of my grandfather, Dr. John Rutherford, to my 
mother, and presented by her to me; being, alas! 
the last gift which I was to receive from that ex- 
cellent parent, and, as I verily believe, the thing 
which she most loved in the world,—not only in 
humble veneration of the sacred contents, but as 
the dearest pledge of her father’s affection to her. 
As such she gave it to me; and as such I bequeath 
it to those who may represent me—charging them 
carefully to preserve the same, in memory of those 
} to whom it has belonged. 1820.’ ” 


lating to Scott’s intimate acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, and his habit of teaching sacred history 
to his children on the Sabbath. It is painful to dis- 
cover in his correspondence and in his works, many 
expressions that indicate the absence of habitual re- 
verence of the Divine name; and this both before 
and after the following scene, which took place in 
1819, when he believed himself to be near his end. 
“ He then called his children about his bed, and 
took leave of them with solemn tenderness. After 
giving them one by one, such advice as suited their 
years and character, he added, ‘For myself my 
dears, I am unconscious of ever having done any 
man an injury, or omitted any fair opportunity of 
doing any man a benefit. I well know that no hu- 
man life can appear otherwise than weak and 
filthy in the eyes of God: but I rely on the merits 
and intercession of our Redeemer.’ He then laid 
his hand on their heads, and said, ‘ God bless you ! 
‘Live so that you may all hope to meet each other 
in a better place hereafter. And now leave me, 
that I may turn my face to the wall’” » 


sionaries. The truths which they will hear, and | 


joined duty, “to watt upon the Lord.” 


We formerly copied an interesting passage re- |. 


THE GOLDEN CALF. 


The following brief and pointed sermon appear- 
ed some years since in the Albany ‘Telegraph, and 
as it embodies a very important doctrine, we think 
that after so long an interval, it may appropriately 
and profitably, be preached a second time. — 


A Short Sermon. 


And when the year saw, that Moses delayed to 
come down out of the Mount, the people gathered 
themselves together unto Aaron, and said unto him, 
Up, make us gods which shall go before us. | 
And the people brake off the golden ear-rings which 
were in their eara, and brought them unto Aaron. 
_ And he received them at their hands, and fashioned 
it with engraving tools, after he had made it a molten 
calf: and they said, These be thy gods, Oh! Israel, 
which brought theo up out of the land of Egypt. 

And when Aaron saw it, he built an altar before it; 
and Aaron made a proclamation and said, To-morrow 
is a feast tothe Lorp (Jehovah.)—Exodus, xxxii. 1.3, 


For nearly forty days and forty nights, the pil- 
lar of cloud, and fire, which hed fhe 
children of Israel thus far in their journey to Ca- 
naan, had rested upon the top of Mount Sinai: 
During the whole of this period, Moses was within 
the GLory talking with the Lorp. God, by his 
instructions, was preparing him and the people for 
far greater blessings. He was establishing the ri- 
tual, so instructive of the salvation to come. This 
delay, therefore, was in the end profitable to them. 
The people however, unable to see what is es 
within the cloud, become impatient. They are 
anxious to get on.—They dare not, however, pro- 
ceed without the semblance of Divine guidance. 
They have become accustomed to a sensible sign 
of God’s presence, and have evidently learned to 
trust more in the sign than in the presence itself. 
When, therefore, the sign which God has appoint- 
ed, fails to go forward, they seek to make a sign of 
their own. For we cannot believe, that they con- 
sidered their golden Image, actually a god, but 
merely asa sign of God. They had seen the sta- 
tue of Isis in the Egyptian temples to indicate that 
divinity. They imitate it, therefore, to indicate 
their own God Jehovah, for it is remarkable, that 
Aaron, in the fifth verse, uses the term Jehovuh © 
in reference to what the golden calf represented. 
If they can only take the semblance of God’s pre- 
sence with them, they think they will get on well 
enough. Aaron might have checked them, if he 
had remained firm: but poor man! he was afraid 
OF offending his people. He whose duty it was to 
ead becomes led by the popular cry ; and it is re- 
markable that he becomes the busiest and most 
engaged of the idolaters, applying his wisdom to 
arrange every thing orderly. A great excitement 


follows. The le 
They rise up early in 


all day rejoicing in the invention they have su 
stituted for the Spirit of the Lord. . 

The Lord is very angry with them. He com- 
mands the true believers to separate themselves 
from these idolaters. He punishes Israel sorely. 
He had well nigh deserted them forever; and the 
martyr Stephen tells us, that this was the begin- 
ning of that idolatry, which ended in the final‘de- 
fection and ruin of the Israelitish church. 

From this narrative let us learn, 


1. That the Spirit of the Lord is the only guide 


ing with terror. The worst of my bath was, after of the church. This the Shekinah typified. The 
it was over, my skin was covered with a thick, | dispensation of sense is, however, past. That 


Spirit no longer appears visible, but leads on the 


lution to get rid of; and after I had wiped myself} church by his directions in the word of God, and 
dry, my body burned and smarted as if I had been | the opening of his providence, and the illumination 
My face andj of our minds, enabling us to understand those di- 


rections. To go contrary to, or beyond those di- 
rections, is to forsake the guidance of the Spirit of 
God. New measures, not enjoined by the word of 
God, are like so many golden calves. To follow 
them is tdolatry. 


2. The progress of the church is often delayed 


(apparently) for wise reasons, as was Israel delayed 
before Horeb, The Spirit’s influences are as re- 


and its specific gravity ascertained to be 1.211, a| ally given in preparing the church for success, as 


in the success itself. We may not always know 
what these reasons are. They are generally hid 
in the glory of the Lord. Yet we must not become 
impatient. Believing, “ we must not make haste.” 
Above all, we must not attempt to go on, without 
the Spirit’s guidance, and by inventions of our 
own; but, complying industriéusly with every en- 
It is his 
cause, he will take care of it. It is our part to la- 
bour, his to give the increase. While, therefore, 
we discharge our duty, let us not trench upon his 
prerogative. New measures to get on, while 
God’s Spirit does not lead, is idolatry,—following 
—— calf, while the pillar of fire remains be- 
ind. 


3. Weare carefully to distinguish between the 
means God has appointed for the manifestation of 
himself, and those which men invent for the same 
purpose. The means of grace derive their sole 
value from their divine appointment. The word of 
God itself, the sacraments, the ordinances, are va- 
luless, except for thisreason. The seeming adap- 
tation of a mean to usefulness is no test of its value, 
except God has ordained it. He shows his power 
by the utter insufficiency of the means themselves. 
What, therefore, God hag not ordained, is of no real 
value however plausible it may seem. It is of no 
more value, than was the golden calf, when the 
Spirit of the Lord remained behind. To use it, is 
idolatry. 


4. It is the duty of ministers, and of true believ- 
ers, to resist the introduction of such means into 
the churches, inasmuch as to employ them is idola- 
try. If Aaron had remained firm, it is probable 
the people had not sinned so greviously. He was, 
therefore, by his weakness in yielding to them, re- 
sponsible for their following sins. It is the duty of 
true believers to resist. The Levites were ordered 
to draw the sword even upon their own brethren. 
So must we resist the introduction of new mea- 
sures to get on, even though our brethren intro- 
duce them. Only let the “ weapons of our war- 
fare be not carnal, but spiritual,” and our “ sword, 
the word of God.” Not to resist idolatry, is idola- 
try. 

5. The semblance of success, is not always suc- 
cess, but often the contrary. The Israelites were 
perhaps never so much excited and engaged, as 
when they worshipped their own invention. They 
had a very great meeting. But it was idolatry 
nevertheless. There was not a tittle of the wor- 
ship of the true God in the whole of it. 


6. God always punishes such attempts to get on 
without him. Had it not been for Moses, and Josh- 
ua, and the few faithful Levites, he would have 
given them up altogether, and left them to find 
their own way to Canaan. 

One of the methods by which he punishes them 
is to give them up to the idolatry of new inventions 
and measures. Acts vii. 42. “The Lord turned 
and gave them up to worship the host of heaven— 
43. Yea ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch, and 
the star of your god Remphan, figures which _ 
made to worship them.” Except we repent, he 
will cast us out as he did the Jews. Jt is no won- 
der, therefore, the corrupted church remains at- 
tached to its inventions, and makes new ones. It 
is the punishment for their idolatry. How impor- 
tant therefore to avoid the very beginning of the 
sin? | 

Lastly, let us endeavour to purify Israel from all 
unauthorised inventions—lest God give us up in 
his wrath. We must not be discouraged, if the ma- 
jority is against us. The majority of the Israelites 
worshipped the golden calf. 


INFERENCES. 

1. A religion of sense is idolatry, whether it con- 
sists of a golden calf to remind us of God, of popish 
paintings or images, or in the use of modern mea- 
sures equally unauthorised by the word of God. 

2. It is alwaysa artifice of the devil to 
lead astray the church by the semblance of success. 

3. There is no safety except in — eae 
and faithfully the word of God. . K. T. U. 
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Paeseyrenirs.—What are the 


Dr. Breck- 


© forldge, who, it will be recollected, h accepted 


’ Rev. Dr, Cuyler and the Rev. Dr. 


& temporary agency for the Presbyterian Foreign 
Missionary Society, has been for some daya in 
Philadelphia prosecuting the object of hia appoint- 
‘ment... On the last Sabbath, he preached in two 
of the'ehurches, and obtained collections for For- 
eign Missions ; and on Monday evening, a public 
meeting was held in Dr. Cuyler’s church, for the 
putpose of awakening a deeper and 
interest in this great cause. The 
addressed in an animated and forcible manner by 
the Rev. Mr. Krebs, of New York, \and by the 


Although Foreign. Missions. are en 
attention in our churches than her 
more, much more, remains to be done.| Never can 
the Presbyterian Church take her proper place 
in the Foreign Missionary field, until the mem- 
bers of it, mote generally, feel that |they have a 
part to take, and duties to perform, in rescuing the 
benighted heathen. 

: We understand, that notwithstanding the pres- 
sure of the times, and the small number of the 
churches which, in the city of New York, favour- 
ed this Board, the contributions in that city have 
been very liberal and prompt, and for the current 

year, will not fall short of $10,000. 


Tae New Manacement.—One feature in the 
management of the New-school, since the last As- 
sembly, has been far from open and honest. Con- 
cealment has been studied, and every effort has 
been made, to prevent a full and f; 
the true state of the Church, so far as it has been 
affected by new divinity. Every one who was 
present, must remember, with what ludicrous cau- 
tion the three New York Synods, m 
ry into their condition, seemingly 

strov elr mouths, they 
themselves, as the Synod of Western Reserve had 
done before them. It will be recollected toe, how 
the. New-school press conspired to suppress all re- 
port of the debates of the tir 


Ope 


aware that they would from their own acknow!- 
edgments, have been condemned. |Mr. Wood’s 
pamphlet has also for several 8 been before 
the public, and although its statistics, (obtained by 
the-way, with much trouble.) afford the fullest evi- 
@efice that the General Assembly had not mista- 
kerr’ the character of the disowned Synods, and that 
their real condition was worse than) had been im- 
agined, yet no attempt has been made to answer 
it; discussion on the subject, it was well known, 
would only make the matter worse. Other in- 
stances of a like nature we could mention, in which 
the same indisposition is shown, to disclose the 
true state of certain sections of the Church, but we 
will merely refer the reader to an authentic account 
of the transactions of the Synod of Illinois. There 
we find the acknowledgment made,|that the New- 
school cause depends for success, on conceal- 
ment. 


.—Sometime 
ork, made an 


Tae Brick Cuurcn, New Yo 
ago, the Common Council of New | 
offer to purchase tha Brick Church 
which the Rev. Dr. Spring is pastor. 
cation was accordingly made to the 

_ the State, to authorise the sale. The Chancellor 
shas recently given his decision against the applica- 
tion. The Journal of Commerce, says :—‘ The 
opinion is long, and we understand is clearly 
against the propriety of the sale, on grounds with- 
in the powers of the court ; and,| moreover, de- 
clares that the rights of the vault owners are abso- 
lute, and not within the control of the court; so 
that, on that point, the court could pot give valid- 
ity to the sale, even if so disposed on other 
grounds.” 


An appli- 


Constrainine Love.—* The | 
constraineth me,”’ said an apostle, and to this se- 
cret and powerful influence may be/ traced, the ar- 
dour and constancy of his zeal, and the untiring 
energy with which he met and fulfilled his multi- 
plied ministerial engagements. In Jabours he was 
abundant, and the cheerfulness which he mani- 
fested in the midst of them, and the fortitude with 
which he encountered the various perils which 
threatened him, could be accounted for on no com- 
mon principle of human action. | In a worldly 
point of view, he had every thing . lose, and no- 
thing to gain. ‘The high reputation which he had 
once enjoyed among his countrymen was sacrificed 
by his devotion to the gospel ; his|once ambitious 
hopes of preferment were cut off; his personal 
ease and comfort were abandoned § anxiety, care, 
and toil, were his daily attendants; threatening 
dangers continually beset his path; and the only 
probable termination to his labours which he could 
anticipate, was death in some viglent and igno- 
minious form. In view of all |he could say, 
** what things were gain to me, 


ve of Christ 


t 


to myself.” 
The whole course of this 


force, should still be the prevailing one with every 
follower of Christ. : 
If the love of Christ, is understood as designa- 
ting the holy and pre-eminent affe¢tion entertained 
by the Christian for the person and work of the 
Saviour, this should be a powerful motive to 
Christian zeal. -We love him, who is chief and 
_ altogether lovely, and as a result we keep his 
commandments. But the expression more pro- 


exposure of | 


in that city, of 


Chancellor of 


THE PRESB 


YTERIAN. 


won his affection, and powétfally constrained him, 
to 
viee of the Redeemer, a8 the only way, in 
he could testify his sense of obligation. Christ’s 
love to us, and oar love to him combined, form the 
trae motive to Christian action. Nothing can be 
more effective. 
Even in the holy services of religion, popular 
favour and desire of preferment may constrain a 
minister, or even a private Christian to labour 
with apparent zeal; but how contemptible, and 
comparatively inert such motives when compared 
with the high, the holy, the constraining influence 
of the love of Christ. Is the Christian’s service 
arduous ? does it call for many sacrifices of world» 
ly ease? is it attended with many pains and dan- 
gers? How consoling the reflexion that it is done 
simply for Christ, our best friend, who has done 
infinitely more for us, and who has not only promi- 
sed to assist in the performance, but to crown the 
whole with his own blessed reward. 

The Christian who acts under such an influence 
has the surest guarantee of success, as well as the 
most pleasing consciousness that he is doing what 
God approves. Were it more generally felt, as 
well as freed from those base and selfish feelings 
which are apt to mingle in our best services, how 
greatly would the amount of Christian effort be 
multiplied, as well as sanctified. The love of 
Christ would cause many professing Christians to 
give up their worldly ease; it would open many 


| 


_|a parsimonious hand which is now clenched 


against the calls of charity ; it would inspire the 
lips of the preacher ; give ardour to devotion, and 
in a word, make the Church the irresistible instru- 
ment in the conversion of the world. Alas, that 
there should be so few whose eye is single, whose 
motives are pure, who are constrained simply by 
the love of Christ! When shall the time come 
that the glory of Christ shall not only be the 
prominent, but the exclusive object of Christians, 
and the remembrance of the exceeding love where- 
with Christ hath loved us, shall be the all-power- 
ful motive of evangelical action. 


Lixe Persecution.—We have recently re- 
ceived several letters, in which we are informed by 
brethren in the ministry, who are so settled, as to 
be surrounded by New-school neighbours, that 
they have to encounter the most vexatious and 
painful opposition, for no other alleged reason, 


Even clergymen have gone into their congrega- 
tions with the express design of tampering with 


every inqui-| their people, and alienating their affections from 


their pastors; and an entire withdrawal of all 
fellowship has been resorted to, and publicly 
avowed, for the purpose of diminishing the influ- 
ence of these ministers with their own flocks. We 
could mention names, but this would only subject 
our brethren to greater persecution, because they 
had dared to complain, The spirit itself is only 
the bud of promise of what might be expected, if 
these men should at the next Assembly gain the 
power—which may the Lord in his infinite mercy 
prevent. 


Inequaxities 1n ConpiTion.—We often hear of 
the unequal distribution of providential gifts, and the 
inequalities in the conditions of men thereby prod uc- 
ed; but an examination may perhaps show, that 
there is little cause for envy or complaint on this 
account. Judging from appearances, some seem 
to be signally favoured and prospered in all their 
undertakings, while others with greater toil, pro- 
cure a bare subsistence. The first may be es- 
teemed happy, and objects of envy; the last mise- 
rable and objects of pity. The conclusion, how- 
ever, is in many instances at least, entirely false, 
as may be seen by touching on the points of con- 
trast. 

One is affluent, and his possessions are im- 
mense ; another poor, whose means are just suf- 
ficient to supply his daily recurring wants. The 
first is encumbered with cares proportioned to his 
wealth, oftentimes of the most harrassing and vex- 
atious kind, from all which the other is exempt. 
The first, enjoys the luxuries of the table, and is 
able to pamper every appetite, and from this the 
other is excluded; but luxuries are not enjoyed 
with impunity; by frequent and familiar use they 
lose their character as such, while, at the same 
time, being less congenial to the constitution, they 
engender disease, destroy the tone of the stomach, 
and exact as the penalty of indulgence, many pain- 
ful ills. The other, if he be not able to enjoy luxu- 
ries, has plain food, which is taken with the relish 
of a good appetite, which does no violence to the 
constitution, and is not likely to be accompanied 
by nausea, apoplexy, nervous tremors, and gout. 
The one can roll along ia his cushioned chariot, 
the other must walk, but the latter is by far the 
most healthful mode of locomotion. ‘The one may 
have many flattering and obsequious acquaintances, 
and but few if any sincere friends ; the other may 
not be able to boast of fashionable visiters, but he 
may have friends who seek his company, from 
disinterested motives, and not for the sake of pam- 
pering their own appetites. The one may be able 
to enrich his children, at the expense of ruining 
them both in soul and body ; the other may have 
children who love their parents for their own sake, 


‘and if not rich, they may still be reputable and 


honest. The one may spend his evenings at par- 
ties, balls, and various other amusements, and 
then may retire to his silken couch, not to sleep, 
but to toss in restlessness, and to rise up unrefresh- 
ed; the other, (and who would not prefer his lot,) 
may retire earlier to a harder bed, with an undis- 
tracted mind, sleep soundly, and rise at the dawn, 
invigorated by his repose. The one must die, and 
he must leave his wealth to greedy expectants, 
who, in their eagerness to grasp the inheritance, 
may forget even to grieve; the other must also 
die, but none will wish his death, because he has 
nothing to bequeath, and those to whom he was a 
comfort, and asupport, will grieve at his departure. 
The one may be buried with pomp, but the velvet 
covered coffin, and the marble tomb, cannot pre- 
vent the revel of the worm; the other may be 
placed in an obscure grave, but he can sleep as 
quietly in his plain coffin in the earth, as the other 
under an emblazoned monument. | | 

By such a comparison we may learn that the 
balance of real comfort is not always in favour of 
those to whom the world is accustomed to attribute 
it; and yet, we are far from teaching, that poverty 
in itself is to be preferred to wealth. ‘I'hese are 


express an opinion 
favourable to the measures of the last Assembly. 


stances, so “much as on the state of their minds 


by the distinguishing gifts of his grace. The 
tich, if they rely on their wealth for happiness, 
will be disappointed; they must obtain it from 
God’s favour and love; and the poor if they 
would be happy must look to the same source, 
and not vainly imagine that the possession of 
wealth, would be a cure for all their ills. 

LiseraL Donation.—The Rev. Dr. Proudfit, 
the corresponding secretary of the New York City 
Colonization Society, received a donation of $700 
on Monday last, for the Society, from a gentleman 
in Philadelphia, formerly a resident of New York. 


EcciesiasTicaL.—The Rev. Oscar Harris, late 

of Tonawanda, Pennsylvania, has received a 

unanimous call to become pastor of the Presbyte- 

rian Church at Baskinridge, New Jersey. We 

understand Mr. Harris will soon enter upon the 
duties of his new charge. 

For the Presbyterian. 
SYNOD OF ILLINOIS UNMASKED. 


Mr. Editor—As I have seen im your paper no 
notice of any of the proceedings of the Synod of 
Illinois, I take the liberty of furnishing some ac- 
count of at least a part of the doings of this body, 
at their sessions last October, in Springfield, J]li- 
nois. The Presbyterian Church at large ought to 
know, at this important crisis, what position the 
different Synods.and Presbyteries occupy. And 
with respect to this particular Synod it becomes 
the more necessary to be correctly informed, since 
the last General Assembly Resolved, “that the 
Synod of Illinois be enjoined to take special order 


doctrine, so charged upon several of its Presbyte- 
ries.” 1 have now before me the “ Peoria Regis- 
ter” of December 9th, 1837, in which I find under 
the head of “ The Synod of Illinois,” what purports 
to be their proceedings, at the meeting referred to 
above, signed by their Stated Clerk. But assuredly 
the minutes, as here published, afford no certain 
index, by which to judge of the true character of 
the majority of this body, in relation to the existing 
controversy in the Church. There was, however, 
during their sessions, very clear evidence that the 
majority of the ministers are decidedly New-school 
in their views, principles, and policy. The facts I 
now present will show for themselves. They are 
taken principally from notes made at the time. 
Dr. Blackburn, of the New-school party, was 
| cbooted. Mr. Galt was the Old-school 
candidate. The vote swod 86 for Dr. B., and 21 
for Mr. G. This may be considered as the relative 


however, more fully represented by their elders, it 
is believed there would be, on test questions, a 
much closer vote than the above. Very soon after 
the opening of Synod, the Moderator presented a 
paper drawn up by himself against the doings of 
the Assembly, in relation to the Plan of Union— 
the four disowned Synods—the Home Missionary 
and Education Societies, and condemning the As- 
sembly in no measured terms. So disrespectful, 
and abusive of the General Assembly, were some 
of the expressions used, that several of the New- 
school meinbers declared they could not go for the 
paper in that style, however they might substan- 
tially agree with the sentiments contained in it. 
The paper was then put into the hands of a com- 
mittee. This committee reported a preamble and 
string of some fourteen or fifteen resolutions, 
the principal matter contained in Dr. B’s paper, 
with some additions of a kindred nature. I shall 
here present the leading points of these resolutions, 
to give some idea of their real spirit, viz. 

* From the word of God it appears that his Church 
and people are one body, and that such unity is es- 
sential to the conversion of the world—therefore 
Resolved, That there ought to be an organization of 
the whole Church, different from that now existing ; 
and that all denominations of Christians should so 
organize by uniting together as to effect the con- 
version of the world as soon as possible. That 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians more espe- 
cially must be considered one body—That the 
Plan of Union of 1801 between Congregatinalists 
and Presbyterians ought to be continued and prac- 
tised on—that the evils in the Presbyterian Church 
are not to be ascribed to the union of Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians, but to want of piety. 
That to say Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
cannot act on the Plan of Union, is to say they 
cannot act unless they act contrary to the word of 
God—That there is no good cause for division ; 
and that the course pursued by the minority in the 
last Assembly in opposing the acts of the majority, 
be, and it hereby is approved—That while it is ad- 
mitted the Assembly had the right, in a certain 
way, to repeal the act of 1801, yet to annul all 
done under that act was unconstitutional, and has in 
no sense affected the (disowned) Synods—T hat the 
act (of disowning the four Synods) if it is to be 
considered a declarative act, is false ; if it is judi- 
cial, it is null and void—That the act dissolving 
the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia is null and 
void.—T hat all Missionary and Education Boards, 
and Theological Seminaries, &c. are mere volun- 
tary institutions, and all have the right to contri- 
bute to them as they choose—That all ministers 
are equal, and certificates of good standing entitle 
them to be received every where without question, 
or examination—That this Synod will unite with, 
and sustain the ejected Synods, if they shall not be 
received again by the next General Asssemb]ly— 
That this Syno# is a constitutional Synod, and was 
constitutionally formed—That all additional tests of 
orthodoxy are wrong—That this Synod agrees in 
sentiments with the creed of the minority in the 
last Assembly, (contained in the protests of Mr. 
Duffield and others—see pp. 484-486 of the Mi- 
nutes of the Assembly)—That this Syned has no 
creeds to send up to the next Assembly, but the 
Confession of Faith—and finally that the majority 
in the Jast Assembly held, and avowed the Antv- 
nomian system.” 

Such was the paper introduced by the com- 
mittee in its general outlines, for each of these 
topics was drawn out into a resolution of no 
mean size; in many instances with unqualified 
statements, and unwarrantable assertions. These 
resolutions, with the exception of two or three at 
the close of the paper, were severally adopted, by 
quite a large vote of the Synod—and they showed 
thus their true colours. It so happened that the 
Synod had not time during the first week of their 
sessions to get through the whole paper of resolu- 
tions, and a few of the last in the series were left, 
as unfinished business over the Sabbath ; with the 
evident expectation, that the entire paper would 
subsequently be adopted. The chief speaker in 
support of these resolutions was the Rev. Edward 
Beecher, President of Illinois College, who pressed 
their adoption with great zeal. No reference, 
whatever, is made in the Minutes, as published by 
the Stated Clerk, either to Dr. Blackburn’s paper, 
or to the resolutions, which were adopted. he 
truth is, had these things been published, they 
would have indicated but too clearly, what are the 
real principles, and character of the majority of 
this Synod. 

We must, however, give due credit to all that 
was actually done in relation to this subject— 
singular changes are sometimes wrought in a very. 
little time. On the Sabbath a change of some 
kind took place on the minds of all New-school 
members in relation to their previously expressed 
opposition to the doings of the Assembly. Perhaps 


perly refers to the love displayed by Christ in the | alike accidents of life, and they have less influence | on reflexion, it was feared they were weaving a 


redemption of his people; a love which induced 


him to humble himself, and become of no reputa-} H 
; become a sufferer ; to en 


wrath of God, and purchase 


on human happiness than is generally supposed. 
iness in the condition of the mind; 


VU 


: age in the most | the rich may be happy, not from their wealth, but 
- benevolent and self-denying works; to suffer igno-| by having a heart which is right in the sight of | school party, that the resolutions which had. been 
“mintously on the cross; that hemight appease the | the Lord; and the poor may be alike so, not be- | adopted, and 
sconciliation and| cause they are poor, but in possession of that 


“eternal life for his people; this was the love, | godliness, which with contentment, is great gain. 


"Such unquestionable forme, exci 


‘which displayed to the eyes 


+ 


of the Apostle in| ‘The: real inequality in the conditions of men, is | the 
4 his ‘admiration, ‘pot, therefore, dependent. on their outward circum-' mously declare that no errors in doctrine, nor 


net in which they themselves might be taken. 

On Sabbath afternoon some individuals called 
“a Synodical prayer meeting.” At this meeting 
it was proposed by some of the leaders of the New- 


bly should be withdrawn, provided, certain resolu- 
tions should, by both parties be adopted by way of 
accommodation or compromise ; the main points of 
proposition were, that the Synod unani- 


in regard to errors in church order, and errors in| 


strength of the two parties. Were the churcties, | 


those on the table against the Assem- | 


irregularities in Church order existed in any of 
devote himself living sacrifice to the ser-jand hearts, So far as happiness is conserned, teries—that they had full confidence 

which | God does not make men to differ as much by an | this Synod, and that all should 
unequal distribution of hie providential favours, as! on the subjects of controversy 


ess in the faith of all the members of 
to say nothing 
the next meet- 


ing of the Assembly. This seemed to take with 


re Fe of the Old-school brethren, who, honest them- 


selves, were disposed to give credit to any profes- 
sions made by others. The peculiar views, and 
principles of the New-school men were not chang- 
ed. They only changed their mode of action for 
the time. They still entertained the same opposi- 
tion to the General Assembly, and to reform in the 
Church, which they had so freely expressed in their 
resolutions and speeches the week previous—and 
the same Ag 23 y with those who have been de- 
clared guilty of irregularities in the Church. This 
was clearly evinced on Monday, when the un- 
finished business of the resolutions against the As- 
sembly were taken up. President Beecher then 
‘introduced a paper containing half a dozen resolu- 
tions, which he proposed as a substitute, “ by way 
of accommodation” to all parties, and strenuously 
insisted on the Synod unitedly adopting this paper, 
or they must at once return to the other paper, and 
adopt that entire. It was farther urged that if the 
Synod should not be unanimous, they had better 
not adopt the substitute—otherwise some would b 
their vote bind themselves not to express their opi- 
nions on certain matters, while others would be 
free to say what they pleased—and, that even the 
testimony of half a dozen well known ministers, as 
to the fact of errors existing among them, would be 
believed, notwithstanding the majority might vote 
the contrary !! The substitute was finally adopted 
though not without opposition from several Old- 
school brethren, who saw the use for which it was 
ie ag or the ends to which it might be ap- 
plied. ‘The paper will show for itself. I shall give 
it in my next letter, as I find it in the published 
minutes, and along with it some other matters il- 
lustrating the state of things in this Synod. 
P. Z. 


| 


For the Presbyterian. 
THY MOTHER, BOY. 


Thy Mother, Boy can’st thou forget, 
That soother of thy fears, 

The guardian of thy infancy, 

Friend of thy early years? 

Safely to shield in danger near 

And keep the foe at bay, 

Else to a thousand accidents 

Thy life had been a prey. 


She that has watched thee from the hour, 
That made her thine, my boy, 

Suffering a world of pain for thee, 
Could’st dash her cup of joy? 

Sickness or health, the tear or smile, 
Brings peace, or lends a smart, 

Thy sorrows and thy joys her own, 

To wound or soothe her heart. 


She that hath teught thy knees to bow, 
Thy lips to move in prayer 

ructress of thy early way 
God-serving every where ; 
Hedging thy path with Gospel truth, 
Sweet influence all divine, 
To be in riper years thy guard 
From infamy and crime. | 


In poverty or wealth the same, 
Honoured, or low in fame, 

Closer than sticks a brother then 

She ever is the same. 

Shut out from liberty and ligat 

Whce else could love so well, 

She’d not believe the withering truth, 
That shut thee in the cell. 


But through the scoffs and gibes of men, 

Seek out thy dark abode, 
_ Weep with thee mid the dungeon’s gloom 

Her’s far the heavier load ; 

Stand by thee in the judgment-hall 

And follow to the death, 

Her breaking heart now broken quite 

To yield with thee, her breath. 


Thy mother, Boy, where are the gifts, 
Thy grateful hands prepare, 

What costly treasures dost thou bring 
To pay for years of care? 

All of the many tears she shed, 

The memory of each pain, 

The burden of thy childhood borne, 
Would’st pay her back again? 


Live virtuous—tread the nurrow path 
Of honourable men, 
And by thy Christian conduct seek 
| To recompense her pain. 

Be all her doating heart could wish, 
Her pride of life to be, 
And as she helped thy helpless years 
May she now lean on thee. . 
Then shall the mother’s heart be glad 
And all her tears be dry; © 
Her latter years shall all be peace, 


And God will bless thee, Boy. M. L. 


For the Presbytcrian. 
WISDOM OF THE ANCIEN'LS. 


The seven wise men of Greece were Thales, 
Pittacus, Solon, Chilon, Periander, Cleobulus, and 
Bias. The motto of Thales was Nosce te, know 
thyself. That of Pittacus, Nosce occasionem, im- 
prove opportunity. That of Solon, Wihil nimis, be- 
ware of excess. That of Chilon, Sponsioni non 
deest jactura, bargains and losses are inseparable, 
or he that will adventure must lose. That of Pe- 
riander, Stipandus imperator dediturus, non est 
armis, sed benevolentia, love, and not arms, guard 
him that would rule. That of Cleobulus, Cave 
inimicorum insidias, amicorum invidias, beware 
of the enmity of your foes, and the envy of your 
friends. That of Bias, Plures mali, most men are 
wicked. Here we have the concentrated wisdom 
of the ancients! How poor is it when compared 
with a few verses of holy writ, as contained for in- 
stance in the Ten Commandments, the Sermon on 
the Mount, or the writings of James or Paul ! 
JOsHUA. 


For the Presbyterian. 

A MOTHER’S LULLABY TO HER DYING 
CHILD. 


Scenze—The mother kneeling and weeping by the cra- 
dle of her expiring babe. 


The angels, my child, have beckoned thee, 
From the lofty hills of eternity— 
They come, they come, like an embassy 

From glory. 


Around thy bed they clustering stand— 

They bring a bright crown from God’s own hand, 
And seek to guide thy soul to the land 

Of glory. 


This world, my child, is a world of tears— 

A blighted land of doubts and fears, 

And yet through its darkness, light oft appears, 
: From glory. 


The grave is not a deserted place, 

*Tis an overgrown metropolis! 

Which Christ passed through in leading our race, 
erie To glory. 


Dost smile my child to the angel host ! 
Or feel the joys of the Holy Ghost ! 

Or gaze on the ransomed crowding the coast, 
Of glory! 


Young cherub go to the realms of day, 
To the courts of Heaven—away—away— 
Lo! the convoy has come in celestial array, 
: From glory. 


Fare thee well then my child, thy lovely face, 
Is pale with death—one more embrace, | 
Till we meet again—through the riches of grace, 


Thy soft white hand my child is cold— 
Death closes the scene—thy days are told, 
But the soul is safe in God’s own fold, 


| In glory! 
German Valley, February 6, 1837. J. 8. 


mitted to paper some time ago, 


| may be. 


| converted; and being committed for theological 


the Presbyterian, 
ARE ALL MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL RE. 
GENERATED MEN? 


Mr. Editor.—The following thoughts upon the 
subject presented by the above question, were com- 
and have been lying 
by me waiting both my leisure to transcribe them, 
and my determination to offer them for publication. 
Whether they are such as will be useful or accep- 
table I do not undertake to decide; but I think 
they are upon a subject which deserves more at- 
tention than is usually bestowed upon it, and on 
this ground, among others, I have, with hesitancy, 
concluded to send them to you, and if you think 
them just, and calculated to do good, you can pub- 
lish them, otherwise you can “lay them on the 
table.” 

Are all ministers of the Gospel regenerated 
men? This is a very solemn question, and claims 
the deep, the serious, and prayerful consideration 
not only of those who are personally concerned, 
but of the churches of our Lord. 

Some may —— think the question not only 

unnecessary, but calculated to bring suspicion upon 
the ministry and destroy the confidence of the com- 
munity in them. The idea is very prevalent 
amongst the people, that to be a minister is to be 
on the direct anc unerring path to hgaven—that 
every minister is undoubtedly a rehewed man. 
And no doubt the same sentiment exists, practi- 
cally, at least, in the minds of a great many of the 
clergy. 
I wish not to destroy any well grounded confi- 
dence in the ministry, nor to undermine any true 
evangelical hopes of heaven, but I must say, that 
I have fears, that many ministers of the Gos- 
pel are still in the gall of bitterness and the bond 
of iniquity—still need regeneration. This is in- 
deed an awful thought, and one from which the 
mind almost instinctively recoils. But still it 
ought to be deeply pondered, and with your per- 
mission, Mr, Editor, I will assign my reasons for 
my fears. 

1. The history of the Church shows that a great 
many men have been in the ministry who have had 
no piety—have never been born again. The ex- 
amples of this under the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion are innumerable. And we find that, under 
the New Testament dispensation, amongst the 
first ministers of the word—those who personally 
waited upon the Lord Jesus Christ, there was one 
who had a devil. And how many from that time 
downward have given the most abundant evidence, 
that they were the ministers of a gospel hidden to 
themselves? Amongst them are found, not only 
the lowest but the highest in ministerial standing, 
Bishops, Cardinals, and Bopes. What has been, 
Therefore there may be many now who 
have never been born.again. 

2. The way in which many have been brought 
into the ministry, gives great ground to fear lest 
they have been and are without piety. Some have 
been educated for the ministry in the same way 
that others have been for other professions, and 
have entered as ‘of course. -idco 
seemed to be, that as their parents or friends were 
educating them for the ministry they must take 
this sacred office upon them whether they had 
any piety or not. If their lives were free from ex- 
ternal scandal, there seemed to be no bar in their 
way. I have known a number educated and 
brought into the ministry just in this way. Some 
of them are still living and preaching. 

Others again have been hurried into this office 
from the midst of revivals. They have scarcely 
indulged a hope before they have been urged to 
prepare for preaching. Little or no time has been 
given to try them, before they are fully committed 
for the study of Theology. Encouraged perhaps 
to indulge premature hopes they conclude they are 


studies make no more examination, as to whether 
they are in the faith or not. They think like many 
of the people, that because they are preparing for 
or have entered the ministry, they are therefore 
safe. I do not say this is the case with all who 
have entered the ministry from revivals. I have 
reason to fear it is with a great many. 


this sacred office at the present time, gives me 
another ground of fearon this subject. These-are 
known to be very great. Education Societies are 
making great efforts to supply the Church and the 
world with a suitably qualified ministry: but while 
they are doing so, it is to be feared, notwithstand- 
ing all their precautions, that many are educated 
and commissioned to preach the gospel, who preach 
an unknown Saviour!! Many who could not and 
would not prepare for this responsible office, with- 
out the aid of these societies, are thus, no doubt, 
brought into the Church as her ministers, without 
piety and the fear of God. 

The office of the ministry is looked upon as an 
honourable and influential one, and therefore many 


in examining candidates on the subj 
ministry. 


men on these subjects 


3. The faeilities and inducements for entering ’ 


istry—for their real piety—for their continued in- 
crease of grace. 


3. All Presbyteries should be remarkably strict 
1g t of experi- 
mental religion, and their views in seeking the 


I know a Presbytery that examined ‘four young 
é in about twenty or thirty 
minutes!!! I hope they may repent, and “ bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance.” D, 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
INSENSIBILITY. 

Frederick Morel was translating Libanius, when 
some one came and told him, that his wife, who 
had been languishing some time, was very iil, and 
wished to speak with him. ‘J have only,” said 
he, * two periods to translate, and I wil] then come 
to see her.” A second messenger informed him, 
that she was on the point of death. “I have not 
more than two words to finish,” said Morel, “ re- 
turn to her; I sha]l be there as soon as you.”—A 
moment after, another message brought an account 
of her death—*I am very sorry,” “she was a 
very good woman,” and continued his translation. 
_A gentleman was waked, in the middle of the 
night, for the purpose of being informed, that his 
father was dead ; he turned again to sleep, saying, 
“Oh! how shall I be grieved in the morning, 
when I awake again.” i 


A WALK ABOUT ZION. 


A Letter from the Rev. J. F. Lanneau, to the Editor of 
Observer, dated Jerusalem, August 


Mr. Whiting and myself have been engaged a 
few days past, 11 making up several boxes of curi- 
osities for friends at home, and as we wished to 
send them some of the “stones of Zion,” we took 
a walk there this afternoon for the purpose of col- 
lecting several specimens. In our rambles we 


Passing by the castle of David and the magnificent 
Armenian Convent, which covers most of that part 
of Mount Zion, which is at present within the 
walls, we ushered out by the Gate of David or 
Zion on the South. 
without the walls, as you are already aware, con- 
tains numerous “ploughed fields,” the burying 

unds of the Greek, Armenian, and Roman 
atholic population, a small Armenian Convent on 
the reputed site of the house of Caiphas the High 
Priest, and a cluster of wretched buildings called 
* Nebby Daoud,” or the prophet David. It de- 
rives its name from the tomb of the prophet, un- 
der the ruins of an old mosque, formerly a Church. 
A small grated window opening in the eastern 
wall of this building designated the spot where 
tradition, and the veneration of Moslems, Chris- 
tians, and Jews, have located the tomb of the 
sweet Psalmist of {srael. This is considered by the 
Moslems the most sacred place either within or 
around the Holy City. Not even the “ Faithful” 
| themselves dare to intrude upon this consecrated 
ground. While we were collecting some stones 
near by, an Arab Shiek approached us, with 


the Tomb. After alluding to the fact state 
above, he mentioned that many years agoa Great 
Pasha attempted to descénd into it, contrary to 
the remonstrances of those who had charge of the 
sepulchre, but he had not gone more than four or 
five steps, when he was struck dumb and blind for 
his presumption, and died seven days afterwards. 
There is a small] anti-chamber in which the de- 
vout Moslems are pernritted to perform their devo- 
tions, as they are in the habit of resorting hither 
every week from Jerusalem for this purpose. We 
inquired of the Shiek whether it were possible for 
us to get into this adjacent room, but he assured us 
that permission would not be granted, which we 
knew well enough before we asked the question. 
We broke off a few fragments of the outer wall of 
the Mosque, and bidding adieu to our Moslem 
friend, we proceeded on our walk. A few rods 
from Nebby Daoub we discovered several large 
subterranean recesses in the mountain which ap- 
peared to be both natural caves and excavations, 
used probably in ancient times as cisterns for rain 
water. 
around Jerusalem. In several places towards the 
South and West, on the brow of the mountain, we 
noticed enormous masses of the solid rock cut 
down in sueh a manner as to lead us to sup 
that they were probably the foundations of “ the 
City of David.” How interesting to the Christian 
to walk amid such rains, but how much more in- 
teresting still to anticipate the predicted period, 
when God shall “ arise and have mercy upon Zion, 
and when his servants shall take pleasure in her 
stones and favour the dust thereof.” Ps. cii. 13, 14. 
While thus engaged we saw a Moslem Dervise, 
or religious devotee, sitting under an olive tree 


seek it. Were it cohnected with great privations, 
with odium, and shame from the world, fewer far, 
would desire to enter it. 

4. The character of the Church at the present 
time, gives ground to fear on this subject. She is 
not now as she once was, deeply spiritual and 
prayerful, but lukewarm, worldly-minded, and 
superticial in her piety. She attempts, and. de- 
pends more upon external effort and excitement, 
than upon the calm, silent, yet powerful workings 
of deep toned, genuine piety. Such being the 
case, if a preacher have popular manners, be volu- 
ble in his address, sociable amongst his people, and 
active fur certain popular objects, the Church feels 
contented. She does not pray for her ministers, 
and watch the developments of piety in their lives, 
that she may be edified und excited thereby. On 
this account many pass through a long ministerial 
life, respected and admired, who yet have no piety. 
The Church did not seem to demand it of them. 

o. The general] conduct of ministers at the pre- 
sent day gives further ground for fear. They seem 
in many cases, to have lost sight of the peculiar 
and distinctive duties of their office. Hence man 
engage without just cause in mere worldly busi- 
ness, or in prosecuting the temporal and pecuniary 
business of the Church. Many seem to forget 
that they are appointed to save souls, and therefore 
they can and do live as though there were no souls 
to be saved. 

In their conduct and language towards each 
other, and in their plans of benevolent enterprize 
they seem to imitate the people of the world; or to 
bring the misrepresentation, the insinuations, sus- 
picions, envious jealousies, and strife of the world 
into the Church. This is particularly the case in 
the meetings of Church judicatories. At these 
meetings scenes occur which astonish ordinary 
Christians, and the men of the world; and which 
at the same time deeply wound the cause of Christ. 
The religious newspaper press, seems in many 
cases to be reckless of the truth. 1 have heard pri- 
vate Christians say they were more violent and 
bitter than political papers. These are mostly:all 
conducted by clergymen. In such a state of things 
is there not great room to fear lest many ministers 
need not simply to be converted, but to be born 
again. If they were new creatures in Christ Je- 
sus would they live and act as they do? 

I might mention other grounds of fear on this 
subject, but these will suffice for the present. If 
then the strong probability is that many ministers 
are not regenerated men, there is another painful 
and solemn truth, as corollary to this, that many 
ministers of the Gospel will be finally pamnep!! 
They “must be born again or drink the wrath of 
— They form no exception to the general 
rule. 

_ To be lost under any circumstances is sufficient- 
ly dreadful; but to sink from the Pulpit into the 
world of despair is dreadful beyond comparison. 
Who can estimate the sorrows which will cluster 
about such a sou]! To have preached an unknown 
Saviour—to have urged others to accept of him, 
while they neglected and refused him—to have 
warned others of the flames of hell whilst they es- 
caped not from them—these things will give a 


the blood of Christ as ministers. 
2. No duty is so imperatively binding upon the 
Church as to make unceasing prayer for the min- 


near by. As we came up to him, he asked us our 
object in gathering those stones. Wereplied that 
as Jerusalem was a Holy City in the estimation of 
Christians as well as Moslems, we intended to send 
them to friends in our own country, who would be 
pleased to receive any thing, even a stone from 
this place. Yes, said * the very earth on which 
we now tread is holy, and so holy that there are 
men among us who would not walk upon it except 
barefooted. Moreover the mere fact of sleeping 
here possesses more merit, than praying in any 
other land. During our conversation he acknow- 
ledged that however holy the place, the people 
certainly were very wicked, and especially the 
Mohammedans. He deplored the want of charity 
and faith among the followers of the False Prophet 
at the present day, and perhaps as a compliment 
to us, remarked that the Christians were far better. 
The recent visitation of Cholera, which swept off 
500 in two or three weeks, he attributed to the 
sins of the inhabitants, and stated, upon what au- 
thority I know not, that 27,000 had died this year 
on their great pilgrimage to Mecca.—Of these but 


Y | one solitary Moslem went to Paradise, the remain- 


der were all condemned to perdition, and their 
place in Heaven filled up from the ranks of Chris- 
tian unbelievers!!! 
ing topics of discourse. I mention them as in 
part illustrative of the character of this class of 
religious fanatics. I have no time to detail many 
other equally foolish observations which he made. 
He was very ignorant on all subjects, knew not 
how to read, had never heard of America, and like 
multitudes of his sect was spending hfe, in a lazy, 
sauntering profitless manner, content to be regard- 
ed by men as a saint, and vainly hoping to merit 
the favour of God, by acts of austerity which he 
never enjoined, and which are diametrically op- 
posed to his revealed will and the best interests of 
mankind. 

In the immediate vicinity of the Haram She- 
reef, or the splendid Mosque of Omar, on the site 
of Solomon’s Temple, is a large College of these 
Dervises who are supported by the alms of the 
ious Mohammedans. They are about 15 or 20 
in number, and are occasionally increased by the 
arrival of others of their fraternity, from different 
portions of the, Mohammedan world. A short time 
since there were several from distant India! Jeru- 
salem, and the Mosque of Omar, is second in 
sanctity only to Mecca, the Holy City of the Mos- 
lems. A prayer in the latter place, according to 
the belief of the Fuithful, is worth one thousand 
prayers in other places, while one offered in the 
former is worth seven hundred ! 

But I must finish my work. Descending from 
Mount Zion into the Valley of Tophet, (what a 
strange contrast in the names of such contiguous 
laces,) we strolled along the bed of the ruined 
lower pool of Hinnom, and entered the Gate of 
Jaffa, or Hebron, near the Castle of David, before 
the unclouded sun of this oriental summer sky, 


Great King. “How hath the Lord covered the 
daughter of Zion with a cloud in his anger, and 
cast down from heaven unto the earth the beauty 
of Israel.” Let Christians remember her desola- 
tions and plead earnestly for the time of her pro- 


se , lancy and weight to their grief and agony 
which De Laas exoressed. 
Permit me to close this article, perhaps too long 


already, by a reflexion or two. servant be not forgotten. Y affecti 

1. No class of men ought to be so diligent and | the bonds of the Gospel, ac co 
unceasing in their efforts to obtain the full as- J. F. LANNEAU. 
surance of faith—the evidence of a real interest in Es 


God is a great God, and there he will be 
i the he is a good God, and the he will be 
ound. 


met with a few incidents which may interest you, - 


The part of Mount Zion . 


whom we entered into conversation ages. | 


Similar excavations are numerous all 


Such was some of the lead- 


threw his setting rays on the desolated city of the — 
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‘more; our images, which you cor 
more substantial.” | 
_. The style of religious controversy, practiced by 
the. Nestorians an 
rather rough in America. 


Rome, will sanctify the foulest 


tun bie 


Propelyting Visit of a Papa 
A Catholic bishop from Sal 
‘ta the ‘province of Ooroomiah to | 
laims that he has in 


ship and other corrupt practices of Rome; and this Having crossed the frontiers of Persia, which is 
I “hive done. I recintod our ecclesiastics that | ‘here separated from Turkey by a ridge of moun- 
their catholic antagonist will probably not abide by | #195, the Niphates of the Greeks, Mr. Perkins 
the Scriptures, as the standard of decision. They | stopped at Kuzzil Dera, a small Kurdish village, 


replied that they were fully aware of this; but that 
the:moment he'shall refuse to acknowledge the au- 


thority of Scripture, they will have no more to sa 
‘to him, and will, in fact, have no 4 


‘fied; from the fact of his renouncin 
his system is a false one. This ce 
protestant view of the subject. 
_,- 24. Our ecclesiastics informed 
that they sat up late last night, adding still to 
their proof-texts, and they were surprised and de- 
lighted to. find the Bible so full, against image 
worship and some other things tised by the 
Church of Rome. 
_ About nine o’clock, Mar Yohanna, priest Abra- 
ham and priest M. set off for their theological en- 
c At the outset of their discussion, as they 
inform me, the catholic bishop, finding his way 
thickly hedged up by proof-texts, shuffled the Ne 
Testament with his hands and openly discarded it. 
The Nestorians then urged 
the gospel as an acknowledged de 
the catholic bishop immediately 
‘herence to the whole Bible. Aft 
‘discussion, they determined that an umpire was 
‘necessary, who should decide on |the balance of 
testimony from the Bible. They could, however, 
‘agree to select no other umpire than the chief mol- 
lah of the city; so they went before him. And 
when the doctrines and practices of the respective 
parties were stated to the mollah, he became quite 
enraged at the catholic bishop, and declared to him 
\e- terrorem) that by his idolatry he had fairly for- 
eited his lite; while the simplicity and compara- 
tive purity of the Nestorian belief and practice 
drew from the mollah considerable| commendation. 
The catholic bishop was much disconcerted by the 
decision of the chollnks and urged that he could not 
at the time find the scripture passages to prove his 
doctrine, and begged that the final decision might 
be postponed until evening. The |mollah granted 
his request. 
At evening the catholic bishop |again made his 
appearance before the mollah, and begged that his 
decision might be deferred until to-morrow morn- 
ing, 200 his request was again granted 
This morning our ecclesiastics informed me 
that the catholic priest absconded during the night, 
being obviously conscious of his inability to sustain 
his cause before the mollah from the testimony of 
Scripture. It is delightful to see \the Nestorians 
cling to the Bible in their controversy with the 
Catholics. They have able works, they say, against 
Romanism; but they prefer “ the} word of God 
which,” as they often repeat, “ is the sword of the 
Spirit.” Their attachment to the |Bible has evi- 
dently been much quickened in thei 
‘counter, especially, as they have 
demonstrations of the low estimation in which 
Catholics hold it. “The Bible,” said the catholic 
bishop—“ what is it?—ink and paper—nothing 
emn, are far 


pat; whereupon 
averred his ad- 
r some farther 


the Catholics would seem 
It is indeed rough and 
vituperative, but perhaps the best with which Ro- 
manists in Asia can be met. The Catholic bishop 
in this case, for instance, came to/an influential 
Nestorian, and said, * Turn Catholic and we will 
load you with money; we can afford to do so; for 
if you turn a multitude will follow,” Now what 
will calm argument effect with men thus blindly 
devoted to their master the pope, and who suppose 
that their end, the promotion of the religion of 
ans they can 


put in requisition ! 
Our bishop on returning from 
encounter, inquired with much interest, for the 
meaning of the term Lutran. The Catholic bishop, 
he said, called Doct. Grant and myself Lutrans, a 
name which he had never before heard, but which 
he supposed must be very reproachful, because the 
Catholic bishop stated in the same connexion, that 
we have no religion in reality, but|jump from sys- 
‘tem to system just as suits our convenience, and 
that our present object is to turn |the Nestorians 
from their religion. Marr Yohanna, supposing 
some frightful meaning to be wrapped up in the 
term Lutran, denied that Doct. Grant and myself 
are Lutrans, and asserted that we} are English; 
and as for our religion, he told the Catholic bishop 
that, compared with the Romish, he had seen 
enough of it to satisfy him that it is like the noon- 
day sun contrasted with midnight darkness. Doct. 
Grant then gave Mar Yohanna some account of 
Luther ; how he became obnoxious to Catholics by 
assailing the corrupt doctrines and practices of 
Rome, etc. The bishop was greatly delighted with 
the account of the protestant reformer, and re- 
marked that he must undoubtedly have been such 
a man as their own bishop Nestorigs, whose name 
had also always been a by-word among Catholics 
for his having assailed their idolat 


Ignorance and Vanity of a Pri 
Oola—Kurdish Churn. 

March 26. Priest Zadoc, a brother of the patri- 
arch, who visited us last year, is again with us. 
He affects great learning, and is in| fact one of the 
vainest young men I have seen among the Nesto- 
rians. To-day he proposed to me several quite 

hilosophic questions. He first inquired how many 
journey it is from east to west-—meaning from 


is theological 


the place of the sun’s rising to his ane 
him it was five hundred day’s journey. People in 
these countries reckon distance by day’s journey, 


assigning about twenty-five miles distance to a 
day: and my answer had reference} to the real ho- 
rizon. The philosophic priest thought that distance 
very moderate; but when I assured him that I had 
myself come quite two-thirds of [the way, from 
west to east, and had thus the best opportunity of 
judging of the distance, he assented to the correct- 
ness of my estimate. He next inquired how much 
farther it is from north to south, than it is from 
east to west. ] told him that it is 
to which he replied that he had thought it much 
farther. He finally inquired which distance is the 
greatest, from north to south or from the earth to 
the stars; and when I told him how many years it 
would require for a man to travel tp the moon (and 
that being much nearer than the stars) supposing 
a good caravan road to exist on that route, he was 
much surprised, as he had thought the moon to be 
even nearer than the “ new world,” for the moon 
he could often see, while the “ new world” he had 
never seen. 
On hearing that Messrs. Holladay and Stockton 
their wives were on their way|from Constanti- 
nople to Ooroomiah, Mr. Perkins|set off for Erze- 
room ‘to meet them and afford |them what aid 
might be necessary.on the last, and in some re- 
‘spects, Most perilous part of their) journey. Mar 
ohanna and a Nestorian deacon accompanied him. 
Of the village where he spent the second night 
after leaving Ooroomiah on this journey, Mr. Per- 
ch 
a is a charming village occupied by twenty- 
five Nestorian families, a nu 
mans. Just before sunset we went to the church 
to attend evening prayers. Twelve sprightly chil- 
dren were sitting on the nd| in front of the 
church, in form of a school, reading the Psalms. 
They, are instructed by the priest of the village, 
. who is quite an old man. Both the priest and the 


villagers have long been importar ing us to assist | was met, without a driver, by a person who secured the 
opening an 


them in erecting a school-house 


mas has come in- 


ner of the city, occupied by a fe , Nestorian fami- 


pressin to renounce the 
‘Nestorian and prearoe the Papal faith, and that 


>t ad w: farther need to 
‘discuss with him, as their own people will be satis- 
the Bible, that 
inly is quitea 


e this morning 


bishops now reside th 


| 


against them. 
‘village. ‘In the 


of the villagers. 
May 8. Among 
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the milk, but churn the mil 


into a deep earthen urn, cover t 
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snow altnost extended to its base. 


day. 
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vourable season. 
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Mount Ararat. 


from one to five and ten or fifteen 


n a state of partial fusion. 


ight fursaks (thirty-two miles) to 
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ship is fine. 


red and fifty years. 


temperance lecture. 


to his voice as to an oracle. 


the present church of the village. 


bishop, with much clearness an 


e may also have it experimentally 


tion. Enos 


terdam. 
ports will continue.—Balt. Chron. 


than were erected in 1836, in which 


Total amount—value, 
Expenses, $5,874.15. 


rians for the purpose of cannon, § 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


There ‘the. Catholics have long-had a hold. Two 

who ome educated at 

| weer Rome, and have drunk deep of her proselyting 

‘spirit. We need.a good school there as a barrier 
00, to be expended ‘in aiding and instructing 

: . I lodged in a room belonging to the priest of the 

t they becom i evening several of the villa 
came.in; and the priest, with protestant simplicity, 
| took a copy of translated 
hi : -. , one into the spoken dialect, and afterwards a cha 

toriana to our bishop, and: told him that the catholic 'ter from the gospels in the same manner, to which 

all listened with interest and solemnity. It appear- 

ed that the villagers were accustomed to resort to 

this room, from evening to evening, for instruction. 

I was delighted alike with the practice, and with 

the manner and matter of the priest’s explanations. 


where he was kindly received and treated by one 


the rude implements of the 
dairy in this Kurdish dwelling, I noticed particu- 
larly the churn, which consisted of a large goat- 
skin entire, suspended from the roof by a rope. 
This skin is filled with milk, and rapidly shaken 
and swung until the milk is separated from the 

his is the method of churning among all 
rate the cream from 
itself. The Nesto- 


put their milk 


e top, lay down 
the urn with its length on the ground, and place 
a stone or other fulcrum under the middle, so that 
the parts will balance each other, and then raise 
rapidly the ends of the urn alternately up and down. 


Mount Ararat— Genoese Fortresses—Kara Kille- 


We were now very near the base of Mount 
Ararat. I had three times before passed this ven-| Canals during the last year were established as the 
erable mountain, but had never felt so strong a de- | Tates to be charged and eollected during the ensuing 
sire to ascend it as in this instance. ‘The earliness | 8©480M of navigation. 

of the season, however, forbade the attempt. The 


In August and 


Both Armenian and Mohammedan superstition 
declare it impossible to ascend Ararat. 
little doubt, however, that it may be ascended on 
he north-western side, which is by far the least 
steep, with proper facilities, and in the most fa- 
Mount Ararat is a most impres- 
sively sublime object, and its majesty (in my case 
at least) increases, rather than diminishes, by fa- 


[ have 


The road by Bayazeed, which is the common 
route, carries the traveller still nearer the base of 
The country on the western side 
of the mountain gives striking indications of hav- 
ing felt the former action of volcanoes. Over a 
region of twenty miles the surface of the ground 
is thickly covered with loose stones, weighing 


pounds, which 


present indubitable evidence of having been once 


9. We changed our direction to west, and rode 


Utch Killesia, 


he Armenian convent. At Diadeen, five fursaks 
rom our Jast stopping place, we came upon the 
astern brauch of the Euphrates, here called Mu- 
rad Chai. Diadeen is a considerable town and has 
a fortress. The fortress is one of those built by the 
adventurous Genoese in the prosperous days of |. 
their republic, on the route from Trebizond to 
Persia, to protect their trade witli the east. Six 
or eight of these fortresses still remain on this 
route in a good degree of preservation. The com- 
merce of the Genoese with Persia, and other coun- 


I am often 


10. We continued our course on the banks of 
the Euphrates, rode eight fursaks, and reached 


In the evening 


feeling, con- 


demned the practice altogether. It is deeply inte- 
resting to observe how truly evangelical the bish- 
op’s views and remarks are on all subjects intro- 
duced. A multitude of the villagers here, as else- 
where, gathered around him, and he reasoned with 
ng them literally of “ temperance, righteousness, and 

I told | judgment to come.” Mar Yohanna has the reli-| the T to make an F,and changing wo into ive, is very 
ion of the Bible now clearly in his head: Oh that| difficult to discover; and thus the unsuspecting are 


in his heart. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Appointments by the President, by and with the ad. 
vice und consent of the Senate.——Henry A. Muhlen. 
berg, of Pennsylvania, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Austria. John Ran. 
dolph Clay, of Pennsylvania, to be Secretary of Lega- 
T. Throop, of New York, to be Charge 
t quite so far; | q Affaires of the United States near his Majesty the 
King of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 


Importation of Wheat.—Foreign Wheats are be- 
inning to reach this market in large quantities. With- 
in the last three days there have’ been arrivals of not 
less than fifty thousand bushels from Bremen and Rot- 
There can be but little doubt that the im- 


New Buildings in New York.—The City Inspector 
has presented to the Corporation his annual return of 
the number of buildings erected in that city; from 
which it appears that during the year 1037, there were 
erected 840 buildings of all descriptions, being 986 less 


year there were 


1826 houses of all sorts erected. The decreased num- 
ber of dwelling houses erected, is 242; stores 686; 
work shops or manufactories, 25; 
Making in all 986 less than the year preceding. 


Flour Inspection.—The Inspector of Flour for the 
city of New York reports to the Legislature, that he 
has inspected from May 9th, 1837, to January 1838, 
888,087 barrels, and 20,191 half do.; 12,632 barrels 
Rye Flour; 6222 hlids. Indian Meal; 22,575 barrels 
do.; 116 barrels Buckwheat and 300 half do.; 5696 
barrels Flour short weight; 1650 do., under tared. 
$8,552,311.11 ; 


and stables 23. 


Fees, $10,077.03; 


Sudden Death—Wm. Maxwell, a son of Jacob B. 
Maxwell, of Newton, Sussex county, was killed on 
Friday week. The Sussex Herald says he was return- 
ing from Newark with a load of plaster. His team 


horses, and a little distance frum them, they found Mr. 


‘ 


Maxwell lying in the road nearly lifeless. He died in 
about six hvors. ‘The day was extremely cold, and the 
ground covered with ice. Mr. Maxwell is supposed to 
have been walking by the side of his wagon, when he 
slipped and was cru to death under its wheels. 
New Jersey.—A bill of'no small interest to farmers, 
has passed-the Assembly of New Jersey. It estab- 
lishes the bushel of wheat at 60 pounds; of rye and 
corn, at 56; of buckwheat, 50 ; of barley, 84; of flax- 
seed, 54; and of clover-seed, 60. Both buyer and 
seller thus know precisely upon what they deal; and 
uniformity is established. Heretofore the difference in 
‘different parts, has been several pounds in the bushel ; 


_own standard. 

Robbery—A trunk containing six thousand three 
hundred dollars, was stolen from the stage coach be- 
tween Boston and Newburyport, on Wednesday last. 
It is supposed that the money was taken from the 
coach at Lynn, at nine o’clock in the morning. Forty- 
three hundred dollars of the money were in bills of the 
Ocean Bank, Newburyport, and two thousand dollars 
in bills of the Powow River Bank, Salisbury. 


Accidents.—Mr. William B. Saunders, a young man 
of 22, was killed near .Baskinridge, New Jersey, on 
Thursday morning last, by the kick of a horse. He 
was married the day previous. John Biggs, a youth 
of 21, was riding a horse that had been used as a racer, 
near Van Deveer’s Mills, Somerset county, New Jersey, 
on Thursday last, when the animal run furiously down 
a steep hill, and fell with such force against a fence, 
that both horse and rider were instantly killed. ‘Thos. 
H. Mason, a young gentleman aged 15, having gone 
out a gunning with his brother a few days since, near 
Leesburg, Va., was accidentally missed or left behind, 
during a heavy rain, and was found the next morning 
lying on his face, dead, in a field, not ten minutes walk 
from his father’s residence. It is supposed he fell from 
exhaustion and perished from that and cold. 
Treasurer and Surveyer General of New York.—The 
Legislature of New York h: ve elected Gamaliel H. 
Barstow to the office of State Treasurer, and Orville L. 
Holley to that of Surveyor General, by a vote of 97 to 


Rates of Tolls on the New York Canals.—At a late 
meeting of the Canal Board, the same rates of tolls 
which were charged and collected on the several State 


Ohio Canals.—The state of Ohio has eight canals | 
completed or in a state of forwardness, the aggregate 


September the snow only covers about one third of | Jength amounting to 812 miles. 
the mountain, and an adventurer might then reach 
the limit of snow in one day, lodge there at night, | tucky, that the bill to relieve the Banks from the dis 
and make his way to the summit, and reach the| abilities incurred by their suspension of specie pay-| took up a gun, and not knowing that it was loaded, assembling of the two Houses, an increase in both the 
same lodging-place on his return on the following | ments, has passed both Houses of the Legislature, and pointed it and fired at his companion, a younger boy, | 4™my and navy—the former to the amuunt of 15 or 


Kentucky Banks.—We learn from Frankfort, Ken- 


is consequently a law, with this general provision, 
that the Banks in Kentucky shall be compelled to re- 


States. 
Fire—The Germantown Telegraph states that the 
building belonging to Mr. J. Ewen, of Philadelphia, 
located in Cheltenham township, and occupied as a 
cotton factory by Mr. Joseph McCarter, was destroyed 


templation to form an Agricultural Society. 


Indiana.—T he Senate of Indiana have decided, by 
a vote of 30 to 15, that the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks in that State, was justifiable and 
necessary. 


to John Jacob Astor, of New York, has failed, anc 
that no part of the bonds will be taken. This failure 
to sell the bonds will operate greatly to the prejudice 
of business here.—St. Louis Rep. 

Pardon.—Ashacob and Ashboma, the two In. 
dians, father and son, who have been confined in the 
il of Milwaukee for some months past, the former 
under sentence of death, and the latter of imprisonment 
for five years, have been pardoned by the governor, at 
the solicitation of many citizens, and set at liberty. 


New 


New York Sun. © 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Rail Rord. 


between the Wilmington and Susquehanna Rail Rozd 
Company, the Baltimore and Port Deposite Rail Road 


Road Company. 

Effects of Conscience——The Cashier of the Mer- 
chant’s Bank, in this place, informs us that he received 
a few days ago, by mail, a letter enclosing $120, and 
requesting hiin to place the inclosure to the credit of 
Mr. § he letter was without date, and signed 


ot the amount now 


honesty, and defrauded Mr. S 


Pestilence in Vermont.—The ravages of the small 
pox at Woodstock, Vermont, are described in the letter 


but few having courage to perform the last offices. 


an Armenian priest came to our lodgings and fell | The town is yet deserted, the public houses shut up, 
into conversation with Mar Yohanna. Passing 
from one topic to another, they at length came to 
the use of images in churches. Tue Armenian 
priest, in support of the practice of his nation, ar- 
gued in favour of the use of images; while the 


and the neighbouring farmers in such panic that they 
bolt their doors against every unfortunate Woodstock 
person that comes to purchase grain or provisions of 
them, though in both the neighbourhoed abounds. 
This is truly a sad state of things to exist in the very 
heart of our population.—WN. Y. Star. 


Treasury Notes.—The public are cautioned, (says 
the New York Commercial Advertiser,) against a 
fraud that has been discovered in these notes. It con- 
sists in changing the rate of interest from two to five 
per cent. As notes have been issued bearing both 
these rates of interest, in other respects precisely alike 
—this, when skilfully done with the pen by crossing 


swindled out of three per cent., for they are only taken 
at the true rate. 


The United States Mint.—The whole coinage for 
the last year at the United States mint amounts to 
3,298,868 dollars; comprising 1,148,305 in gold, 
2,096,010 dollars in silver, and 55,583 dollars in cop- 
per, and composed of 13,010,731 pieces of coin. The 
number of silver coins made during the last year are 
as follows: Half-dollars 3,629,830 ; quarter do. 225,400; 
dimes 1,042,000; half do. 2,296,000. The number of 
cents coined during the same period was 5,556,300. 
By the tables it appears that the total amount of the 
coinage was upwards of four millions less than in 
1636, or in 1834; and not so much as in 1835 by more 
than two millions of dollars. | 


Naval.—T he frigate Columbia, and the sloop of War 
John Adams, are lying at Norfolk ready to sail for the 


cered and manned for the cruise—and other prepara- 
tions have been gradually made for their departure. 


Mail Robberies and Arrest.—A slip from the office 
of the Cincinnati Republican informs us that the,great 
Western Mail, from Columbus to Toledo, was rc 9bed, 
it is supposed, near Lyme, Huron County, Ohio. 3oth 
the mail bags were cut open. ‘The amount of loss 3us- 
tained has not yet been ascertained. Upon the arrival 
of the mail at Lyons on the Ist inst., the postmaster of 
that office (Mr. Lyman Strong,) with great prompti- 
tude, instituted an investigation, and strong suspicions 
resting upon a man named Houck, who was a passen- 
ger in the stage he forthwith went in pursuit of him. 
He overtook and arrested him at Granville, and brought 
him to Columbus on the morning of the 4th inst. where 
he was fully committed for trial. On the 26th ult. the 
postmaster of Kingsville, Ashtabula County, Ohio, 
(Stephen Munger,) and his son, Harrison Munger, 
were arrestested by Mr. James Brown, one of the 
Agents of the Post Office Department, on suspicion of 
robbing from the Mail. They were committed and 
will receive their trial at the next session of the U. S. 
Conrt, to be held in Columbus in May next. It is 
stated that ten persons, including those mentioned 
above, have been arrested in Ohio alone, within the 
last two months, for depredations on the mails. 

The Service in Florida.—Apprised as we have been 


-and every individual buyer had a right to make his; 


‘as a serious warning.—Alezxandria Gazette. 


the Secretary of the 


York. They are not to be appointed till such number | of Navy Officers. 
of the Insurance Companies of this city as shall be | sailing of the Expedition, it is stated that, subsequent 
satisfactory to the Corporation, shall file their agree- | to the arrival of the squadron at New York, the sea- 
ment and consent in the office of the Clerk of the | men, landsmen, and boys, received in whole or in part, 
Common Couneil, to pay all the expenses consequent | about the first of November last, a bounty of three 
upon the passage of this law and the maintenance of | months’ pay for reshipment; soon after which, one 
the commissioners, in the discharge of their duties— | hundred and fifty-five of them, who had liberty to go 
on shore deserted !—Nat. Intel. ¢ 


b 

Tr | 
Company, and the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Bal- | Massachusctts. By virtue of this instrument, the U.S. | drafts from the depots of the regiments now at the seat 
timore Rail Road Company—the three roads extending | government gives to said Indians, 1,824,000 acres of | of war, have orders to rejvin their respective regiments, 


“ Restitution.’ The writer, we presume, had, under | some boys who were skating on a po 
dire necessity, weekly swerved from the path of strict | t 


East Indies. They have been for several weeks offi- | 


from time to time of the deadly service in Florida, in 
which our gallant army has been, since 1835, engaged, 


tality among its officers and men. Since the com- 
mencement of hostilities, not less than fifteen of the for. 
mer, Viz : 

One lieutenant colencl, one major, four captains, 
nive subalterns, and one assistant surgeon, have fallen 
where they fought—in the hottest of the fight, by the 
rifles of the ferocious Indians. 

To the above number must be added jifteen other 
officers, who have fallen victims to the unhealthiness 
of the climate, where it has been their fate te be em- 


leven officers, too have received wounds, many of 
whom yet bear the missiles that inflicted them about 
their persons. 
A like proportion of the lar rank and file have 
likewise been killed and wounded, but the precise 
number cannot now be ascertained. 

It may not be uninteresting to learn, that the militia 
at different times, which has been mustered into the 
service of the United States, for duty in Florida, is 
about 20,000 men, of which number the killed reported 
thus far is four officers and twelve men.—Army and 
Navy Chronicle. 

Outr ge and Calamitous Loss of Life-——We learn 
by the New York Mercantile Advertiser, that the 
schooner Alexy Smith, from the wreck of the brig 
on shore at Squam Beach, was run into on Saturday 
morning about 10 o’clock, by a steamboat, name un- 
known, sinking the schooner immediately, and drown. 
ing all the crew, the captain alone being saved by a 
small boat, which put out after the accident. The 
steamboat passed on and paid no attention to the brutal 
outrage committed. The Captain’s name is not known. 
The names of the crew lost were as follows: D. Hend- 
rickson, Talbot Lee, George Hones, James Munro. 
We hope means will be immediately taken to find out 
the steamboat that run them down, and then disregard- 
éd their cries for assistance. 


Settlement on the Columbia River—An important 
report was presented to the Senate on Wednesday, by 
Mr. Linn, in relation to the present occupancy of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The bill authorizes the oc. 
cupancy of this territory by individuals and agents of 
the United States. The Hudson’s Bay Company have 
been in peaceable possession of the country at the 
mouth and along the course of the Columbia River for 
so long a time, that they are inclined now to occupy it 
more as a right than by favour, and it is said are for- 
tifying themselves, and making every effort to secure 
the allegiance of the Indians in case any effort should 
be made by the United States to occupy it to their ad- 
vantage.— Alex. Gazette. 


Melancholy Accident.—On Friday last, a little boy | 


with whom he was paying 
large shot, so dreadfully Ja 


suine simulianeously with the Institutions of the other] died in a short time afterwards. The melancholy | the unsettled state of the Canadas, is the unfriendly 


A Veteran.—An old revolutionary soldier, of the 
name of Josiah Hunt, has. been rewarded by the legis- 
lature of New Jersey, with a pension of 100 dollars a 


by fire on the 28th uit. Loss estimated at 7000 doilars. | year, partly for services rendered, and partly for losses 


Agriculture.—The enterprising farmers of Chester |°n Continental money. He is the father of twenty-one 
and Delaware counties, Pennsylvania, have it in con- | Children, fourteen of whom are now living! Who will 


say such a man has not done the State some service. 
Destruction of the Indians by Smati Pox.—Some of 


the Eastern papers have been publishing frightful .ac- 


counts of the ravages of the small pox amongst the 


; from that section states, that the accounts are greatly 
State Rank of Missouri.—We regret to learn that exaggerated; he says a large number have fallen vic- 
the negociation for the sale of the bonds of the State tims, but not so many as reported : that of the Mandans 
not one fourth have died.—S¢t. Louis Rep. 


upon the reduced ecale recommended by the late board 


Among the causes of delay of the 


Removal of the New York Indians.—The Buffalo 


—The Wilmington Journal says :—We learn that ar- |Commercia! Advertiser contains the outlines of a|Guards. Major Gen. Sir W. McBean has been order- 


ticles of union have been agreed upon and exccuted | treaty recently concluded with the New York Indians, | ed to hold himself in readiness to take charge of a bri- 
R. H. Gillet, U. S. commissioner, and Dr. Josiah | gade, consisting of the 23d, 71st, 93d, and 94th regi- 


owbridge, superintendent on the part of the state of | ments, destined for Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ; 


dent, and never to be included in any State. Govern. 


ment also gives them $50,000 for the support of a high 


school or college; $20,000 for buildings and inclo- | i 


sures for the poor, on their arrival at their new homes; 
and $10,000 a yeur for five years, to be paid in {arming |} 
utensils, domestic animals, &c. 


Melancholy Accident—On_ Sunday morning last, 


hird and fourth avenues, and 23d and 24th streets, 
New York, saw a part of a female’s dress through a 


deposited; for it is impossible to believe that one | hole in the ize. On a further investigation, they dis 
whose moral principles have impelled him to atone for | covered the body of a female, which was recognised to 
3, 8 an error known only to himself, perpetrated the fraud | be that of Mary Ann Downing, aged about 12 years, 
Kara Killesia (black church.) ‘This is an Arme-| from a love of gain, or a propensity tu dishonesty.— | the daughter ot Peter Downing, residing in 26th street. 
nian village, and receives its name, as tradition | Newbern Spectator. 
says, from the fact that Tamer lane, (Timour lenk,) 
in his career of devastation, blew up an old stone 
church there with a species of gun-powder. The | of a physician to have been appalling. The dead were 
remains of that old church form the foundation of] buried at night without toll of bell or church service, 


The circumstances attending this case are truly dis- 
tressing.—The family are very poor; and the mother, 
early on Sunday morning, gave birth to an infant. 
Soon after she sent Mary Ann to a feraale friend, to 
inform her of her indisposition. In going, she proba- 
bly took the pond in her way, and was deceived in the 
appearance of the ice—as where she fell through it was 
very thin, having been formed during the night, after 
a quantity had been cut out the previous afternoon. 
When found, some parts of the body were still warm, 
and had immediate measures been used, resuscitation, 
it is believed, might have been effected. But the pop- 
ular opinion among a certain class, that “ nothing can 
be done until the crowner comes,” prevented any ef- 
forts being made until it was too late-—Com. Adv. 


Highway Robbery.—Two young Englishmen on Fri- 
day evening week presented a pistol at the breast of 
Mr. Aaron J. Crane, in Washington street, Jersey 
City, and demanded his money, at the same time 
threatening to take his life if he refused. Mr. Crane 
promptly gave an alarm, and by the assistance of those 
that went to his relief, succeeded in arresting both and 
sending them to the Hackensack jail. They have only 
been in the country a few days, and are said to have 
confessed that they came here with the view of living 


by robbery and theft.—N. Y. Gaz. 


passage of a law to regulate and improve the steamboat 


United States, and particularly the steamboat naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi river. 


Destruction of Grain.—The flouring mi!l of Samuel 
Lewis, in Mifflin, Richland county, Ohio, was consumed 
on the 2d inst. with 2000 bushels wheat, 50 barrels 
flour, and a quantity of corn and oats which it con- 
tained. No insurance. 


FROM FLORIDA. 


Savannah, Feb. 7.—By the arrival of the steamer 
Camden, Capt. Mills, from St. Augustine, we learn 
that a battle was fought on the 24th ult., on the Loche 
Hatchee, in which the Indians were defeated, though 
with the loss on the part of our troops, of nine killed, 
and thirty wounded. Gen. Jesup is among the wounded, 
having received a severe flesh wound, said to have 
been in the face. Nothing is said of the loss of the 
enemy, though supposed to have been great. Many 
cattle, ponies, and hogs, with other property, were 
taken by our troops. | 

Gen. Jesup fought across a creek, and after the ac- 
tion discovered that his force was sufficient to have 
surrounded their position, which, from the information 
received, cannot cover more than ten acres of ground. 
They had holes morticed in trees, pickets and palmet- 
toes set up so as to cover them and form blinds, and 
had eleared away the hammocks on the side Jesup at- 
tacked them, which exposed his men altogether, with- 
out their seeing the enemy. | 

Since writing the above, we learn from Major 
McLean, who is a passenger in the Camden, that the 


the 2d inst., was that an express arrived at Garey’s 
Ferry, via Fort King, and it was reported there, and 


runners had come in and informed the commandin 


/We were not a little surprised to learn the great mor-/ 


ceed to Gibraltar, where they are to meet the service 
The Exploring yg gy ai ag the answer of| companies of the regiments, now in Corfu, and take 
avy, (under date of February | them on to Halifax. 

Sth,) to a Resolution of the House of Representatives 
of the 7th December last, in relation to the delay of the | ments for Canada alluded to in our publication of Sa- 
sailing of the Exploring Expedition, we learn that,|turday, we omitted to name a regiment of cavalry, 
after the resignation of the command by Commodore | [reported to be the 15th Hussars] ‘I'he following may 
Jones, on account of his ill-health, the command of the | therefore be taken as a pretty correct enumeration of 
expedition was offered to Captain Kearney, who de- | the force intended to be embarked for this particular 
seat : clined the command, in consequence of not being satis- | service, and we are led to believe that all ure to pro- 
Origin of Fir es.— The New York Board of Alder- | fied with the arrangements proposed for it; that it was | ceed to Halifax, as soon as the means of transport in 
men on Monday evening adopted an ordinance consti- | then offered to Captain Perry, who, from the situation ships of war can be provided. 
tuting a commission for investigating the causes of the | of his private concerns, felt compelled to decline the 
fires, with power to summon witnesses in that behalf | command, which under other cireumstances, he would 
before them, and to compel them to attend and testify. | gladly have accepted ; and that Captain Gregory has 
The said commissioners are to keep a record of their | now been ordered to the command, and it is confident- 
tries of Asia must have been immense and very | proceedings and evidence in each case, and file the | ly hoped that the squadron may sail in a short time, 
lucrative, to enable them to build and support such | same with the Clerk of the City and 
line of forts through an inhospitable region, and 
at the same time enrich their republic. 

The Armenian convent where we stopped is now 
in a desolate state ; the Armenians of the vicinity 
who were accustomed to contribute to its support | 
having followed away the Russians to Georgia. 
There are now only three vartabeds and the same 
number of priests in the convent. The church is 
a very large stone building, one of the largest 
churches in the Armenian nation, and the workman- 
This church is also very old, having 
been built, as the monks say, about fourteen hun- 
The inmates of the convent 
received ‘and treated us with much hospitality. 
On expressing their regret that they had neither] from Philadelphia to Baitimore—by virtue of which | land west of Missouri, being 320 acres for each per- | t 
wine nor rum with which to treat us, Mar Yo- they have become one corporation, under the name of | son, to be held in fee simple by patent from the Presi- | of : : 
hanna assured them that neither he nor myself | the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Rail brigade of guards, under Lord Saltoun, and the first | Do. Freeman Clark, to constitute Rev. Elias 
wished for strong drink ; and the door being thus : 

opened we proceeded to give them an appropriate 
They appeared much inte- 
rested with the agreeable manners and amiable 
conversation of the Nestorian bishop. 
surprised to see what attractive powers he possess- 
es. Wherever we stop crowds flock around him, 
and all, whether Kurds, Turks, or Amenians, listen 


nd, between the } 


prevailing report at Garey’s Ferry, on the evening of 


believed, that the express brought the information that 


officer that Alligator and Sam Jones had quar ’’ 


and had separated, and that Sam Jones, with but 30 
warrior:, had left Alligator. 

Major McLean further states that he learned from 
the commanding officer at Garey’s Ferry that Gen. 
Jesup, on the 26th ultimo, (subsequent to the action of 
the 24th,) was at the head of the San Lucia river, on 
a large fresh trail, with well-founded hopes of overtak- 
ing the enemy. 

CANADA AFFAIRS. 
We learn by the Albany Argus of Monday, that 
Major General Scott arrived at Albany on Saturday 
from Buffalo, having been brought there by rumours of 


feelings of the people. 
tranquil, but the seed of discord is 
breasts of the people. They want war. An expedition 
is fitting out against Texas, consisting of a ship, brig, 
and several smaller vessels, and it is believed the go- 
vernment will prosecute a war against Texas with all 
the energy its limited means will allow. Santa Anna 
remained inactive, doing nothing to attract attention. 


for war. Violent disputes ensued between portions of 
the people, and y of reproach was exhausted 
in giving vent to their indignation. The speech of 
President Bustamente, which followed soon after, was, 
however, of a moderate tone, considering the violent 
The interior of Mexico is now 
planted in the 


a new expedition against Canada on the St. Lawrence 
river, and that he had made a farther requisition upon 
his excellency Gov. Marcy, for two battalions for those 
rivers, and the Governor had promptly caused orders 
to be issued to supply the troops from the nearest bri- 
gades, if Brig. General Wool, who is in that quarter, 
shall, under the instructions of Gen. Scott, deem their 
services important. Despatches have also been re- 
ceived by the Governor and General Scott from Buffa- 
lo, “ representing that a passenger from Detruit met at 
the Black Swamp, beyond Sandusky, about the 5th 
inst., a new and a large band, destined to invade Cana- 


The Asiatic Cholera had made its appearance in 


wounded a white man. They then proceeded to the 
woods, where they were joined by a number ot armed 
“ maroons,” (runaway slaves, outlawed,) and on the 
following night made an attack on the plantation of 
Don Pedro Sanchez, where they killed two men; but 
were repulsed and driven into the bushes. 

Next day a party of troops from the town of Trini- 
dad, and a considerable number of mounted men with 


there would be no farther trouble. But on the night of 


from the mountains, they attacked the plantation of 
Mr. J. W. Baker, formerly of Philadelphia. 
Mr. B. had on his plantation upward of 600 negroes ; 


William M. Engles, M 
Marrua all of Philadelphia. 


the 13th, having probably received a reinforcement | Presb. Church, Lexington, for 1837, per do. 


MARRIED. 


On Saturday evening, the 10th inst. by the Rev. 
r. A. A. Nigwiarpowsgl, to Miss 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges 


the receipt of the following sums of money during 
January, 1838. 


From Philad. 2d Pres. Ch. annual contribu- 


da from our side of the Detroit river, and which band : . 

had many wagons loaded with arms and ammunition.” on, 
It is believed, that General Brady and Colonel Worth, ae. ~ 

have a sufficient force on the Niagara frontier to en- ev. J. A. Peabody, - 200 
furce the observance of neutrality. The Vermont th do. Mrs. Chambers, 

frontier at the latest dates was tranquil. Rev. John Chambers, 00 00 

Mr. Van Rennselaer, pseudo commander.in-chief of Do. Ist Church, Penn Township, avails of 
the invading army of Canada, was at Buffalo on the ti. pre Sener, Per Mr. Wallace, . 28 20 
7th, but without power to do mischief, his late fol- J se additional, Miss Haws, $10; 
lowers being for the most part dispersed, and very Sh wag $10; J. Warren, 05; J. A. 
many of them having returned to their homes—wiser, 92; W, ws B ve oy WIS; J. A. P. 
it is to he hoped, than when they left. Do. Cent i Ch psi H — iii 297 00 

The Assembly of Upper Canada have voted one Le 
hundred guineas for a sword tu be presented to their JI Ch $46 20 le 
honourable Speaker, Colonel McNab ; and seventy-five $50 M, B cs, 
guineas for a sword for Captain Drew, R.N., for his Otte family -@10; Se 
gallantryy in capuring the piratical Caroline. S. Torr, $20, 259 20 

Do. 6th Church, per James N. Dickson, 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. Thos. Stanley, $1; H. Ord, $1; Mrs. 
Jewett, $1; Mrs. J. Elliott, $2 50; L. 

FROM ENGLAND. Clark, $2 50: J. Williams, $5; O. Ban- 

We learn from the Boston Daily Advertiser, that the croft, 50 cts.; John McClure, $10: Jas. 
British frigate Inconstant arrived at Halifax on the Crowell, $5; Hannah Franklin, $2; 
30th of January, from Cork, whence she sailed on the John McMullen, $10; John Horner, 
4th, bringing London advices of the Ist. ‘The Incon- $10; B. P. Hutchin-on, $5; P. H. 
stant has brought out the left wing of the 93d regi- Hutchinson, $5; M. Freytag, $2 50; 
ment, commanded by Major Arthur. The troops Mrs. J. Webb, $1 ; James R. Webb, $2; 
landed on the 31st, at Halafax. Mr. Hart, $5; M. Linnard, $3; S. 

It is stated in the London Observer, of Dec. 31, that O’Neill, 50 cts.; John Heinphill, $5; 
ministers had under consideration the propriety of re- John Harper, $10; M. Dickson, $5; R. 
commending to Parliament, immediately after the re- Means, $2 50; Mrs Hart, $3; William 

Hart, jr. $5; Jacob Mitchell, $5, e 110 00 
The contents of the gun, | 20,000 men, and the latter from 5 to 10,000. One of | New York, 2d Presbytery, per Robert H. 
cerated the child, that he | the reasons assigned for this measure, in addition to Smith, se , . , : : 2 00 
Rehoboth, Indiana, per Rev. A. Williamson, 10 00 
catastrophe was the result of accident, but should serve | tone of the message of the President of the United Great Valley Cong. Pa.,a young lady’s dona- 
States, upon the boundary question. tion at the Monthly Concert, per Rev. 

It is stated that Sir Henry Hardinge is appointed Wm. Latta, 3 00 

commander of the forces in Canada. 7 Presb. of Vincennes, Ind. per Rev. R. Hawley, 6 50 


Duane street Ch. N. Y. additional, $33 23 


Waterford, Ireland. It is said that there were 19 cases | Brick Charch, additional, — . - 10.00 
in Waterford on the first day of the appearance of the | Gain by exchange of money, . 4 37 
discase. 7 Rutgers street Church, N. Y., Fem. 
Cork, Jan. 4.—Army.— The Troops for Canada.— Miss.Society, . . . 83 75 
Ordtrs have been reccivod, we understand, to put the Scotch Presbyterian Church, . *343 00 
Fermoy barrack in readiness for the immediate recep. | Duane street Church, Sabbath School 
tion of a large body of troops, horse and foot. Missiunary Society. ‘ - 190 52 
; Transports are expected at Cove (it is said that the | Pennington, N. J.addiional, . . 17 50 
Mandan and other Indian tribes, A gentleman just | jing of battle ships Bellerophon and Vanguard, the for- | Flemington, in part, ‘ , . Be 
mer of 78, and the latter ot 84 guns, have been ordered | Amwoll, lst Church, in part,. 7 00 
instanter from the Mediterranean for the purpose) to Rev. William James, . ° « 100 Ov 
take on board the depots of the 11th and 73d, and pro- | Easton, Pa. , , ° - 100 00—903 04 
Per Rev. S. Kollock, Agent, 


Albany, N. Y. Ist Church, James King, to 


constitute Rev. J. N. Campbell, D. D. an 


From the London Times, Jan. 1.—In the reinforce- honorary member of the Board. . . 
Do. Miss Elizabeth Scott, in part, to consti- 
tute Rev. J. Boyd an honorary member, 20 00 
A Friend of Missions, to constitute Archibald 
Campbell an honorary member, . - 380 00 
Do. Gentleman’s Association, in part, for the 
support of a Missionary, 
Do. 2d Church, E. P. and J. W. Prentice, 100 00 
Do do. Ladies’ Association for the 
1 regiment of cavalry augmented to 450 support of a missionary in the West, . 100 00 
93d Highlanders augmented strength 600 Do. do. Archibald Mclntyre, _.. 50 00 
Brigade of guards, say 2000 Do. do. Seth Hastings, . - 25 00 
65th regiment from West Indies, aug- Do. D. Wood, $10; Mrs. R. B. Wood, $8 50; 
mented strength 600 A. Marvin, $10; Richard Marvin, $5. 
23d fusileers and 71st light infantry, Troy, 2d Church, Lekoy Mory, .  . . 25 00 
augmented strength 1200 George Vail, $20 ; H. N. Lockwood, $10; D. 
Augmentation of 100 rank and file to T. Vail, $10; Mr. Morris, $10; A. Slaw- 
all regts. in Canada, Nova Scotia, son, $5. ee ee ee 
and New Brunswick—namely, Ist Schenectady, N. Y. a Friend of Missions, (in 
Royals, 15th, 24th, 34th, 43d, 66th, part) for the support of a Missionary in 
83d, and 85th 900 the West, . 4 
Do. Two Friends of Missions, . , ‘ 8 00 
3 Total, 5750 Waterford, N. Y. Mrs J.C. Doe, to constitute 
London, Dec. 30.—All is activity at the Horse _ Reuben Smith an honorary mem- pee 
Do. Other members of the congregation for 
the support of a missionary, ae 74 25 
Albany, N. Y. W. P. Van Rensselaer, for the 
support ofa missionary in the West, 100 00 
Knowlcsville, N. Y., Zeletes Seldon, for the 
o make up the force to 600 men each—two companies _ support of'a missionary in the West, . 50 00 
f artillery are ordered for the same destination; a ($50 having been paid before.) : 
battalion of rifles, are also ordered to hold themselves R. Beedle an honorary member, . - 50 00 
n readiness. -Col. Fitzgerald has been appointed in- | Do. C. Rodgers, $15; H. Goodrich, $10; W. 
specting field officer of militia, to proceed forthwith to Fisher, $5; Mr. Fenton, $5; a Female 
Canada. Friend, by her brother, $10; a Friend, 
Capt. Wulff'’s company royal engineers, destined for $1 25. 
Gibraltar, is artillery and | Amsterdam, N.Y, Joseph Clisbee, in part, to 
girreers are more wanted. constitute himself an honorary member. 25 00 
‘T'wenty-five officers, on the traif pay, have been or- Gentlemen in do. 
ered out to assume the command of and direct the | Ladies’ Association for support of a mission- 
regiments of militia in Canada; many of them em- ary inthe West, .. CC 6. ee 
bark by the next packet. Among them are Colonel | Ballston Society, in part, for support of a mis- ie 
Cox, Major Macphail, Baron De Rottenburg, Licuten- sionary in the West, . ‘ ‘ . cae 
ant Colonel Fitzgerald, late of the Legion, &c. Bethlehem Society, to constitute their pastor, 
: Rev. W. K. Davis,an honorary member, 55 00 
INSURRECTION AT TRINIDAD. Other sources, 17 50 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. A suin for Education Board, - 1000 
By the brig Adelaide, Capt. Macloon, at this port, on per Rev. J. K. Davis, Agent, 
Saturday, from Trinidad, we learn that on the 5th of | _N.B.—Included in the above are items 3020 79 — 
January a part of the negroes on Don Juan de Ar- ofa sun of $700—acknowledged in the re- $700 00, 
mentero’s estate rose, killed their black driver, and | port fur December, 1837—to be deducted aed oe 


Wm. Nassau, Sr., Treasurer. 
* In addition to this sum $150 have been paid by individuals 


in that church, towards the support of a missionary—which did 
not go through the Treasurer of the Board. | 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Correction—In the acknowledgments of money re- 


dogs, went in pursuit. They ascertained that the | ceived by the Board of Education, in our last paper, 
number of marauders was 60 or 70. ‘They took seve- | $51 25 was credited to collectiuns in Virginia, per J. 
ral of the ringleaders, who were shot, and some of the | F. Caruthers, it should have been as follows: 

runaways gave themselves up. It was then thought | Fre 


m ‘inkling Spring congregation, Va. by 
Mr. Gilkison, per J. F. Caruthers, - $4600. 
51 25 


97 25 
J. A. Peasopy, Financial Secretary. 


but the object of the marauders was frustrated, as 
none of Mr. B.’s slaves would join them. ‘They at- 
tempted to burn his buildings, but as they were fire 


cane set fire to; but as it was green it did not burn 


psaums “AN D HYM NS.—Psalms and Hymns, 


approved by the General Assembly of the Pres- 


Steamboat Disasters.—A memorial to Congress has | proof they sustained but little injury. His steam-mill, byterian Church, and published for their benefit, both 
passed both Houses of the Mississippi Legislature, in { carts, and many of the utensils used in the manufac- large and small size, and in fine and plain binding, 
reference to steamboat accidents, and requesting the | ture of sugar, were destroyed, and his standing sugar | may constantly be had at the Bookstore of 


HOOKER & BYINGTON, 


navigation of the rivers in the western portion of the} much. Several of Mr. Baker’s men were killed; a} N, W.Corner of Chesnut & Fifth street, Philadelphia. 


soldier was shot by his side. 


The following is an extract from a letter received by 
a gentleman in Salem, (Mass.) dated “ Lima, Oct. 5, 
1835 :—We have just received information that the 
long talked of expedition from Chili is on our Coast. 
It sailed from Valparaiso on the 16th ultimo—3400 
inen, 700 horses, and 24 transports. A more foolish 


FROM PERU. 4 


Market street, above Seventh, Philadelphia. 


LD HAVANA COFFE.—45 bags uld Havana 
Coffee of excellent quality, which will be sold to 


families by the bag, at the low price of 11 cts, per Ib. 
Just received by 


BALDWIN & COLTON, 
Tea dealers, and Temperance Grocers, No. 244 


feb 12 


and hopeless expedition was never fitted out. It must 
end in ruin to Chili, and cause great distress to Peru. 
On the 24th ult. 18 of the vessels were seen in front of 
Arica. No attempt was made to land. Peru has 


EMOVAL.—J. Wueruam has removed, (from his 
late stand 22 South Fourth street,) to No. 144 


Chesnut street, one door east of the American Sunday 
School Union. 


feb 17—3m 


from 10 to 12,000 troops, and so stationed that 5000 
men can be united at any point on the coast in ten 
days. We have within ten leagues of Lima, 4000 
good troops, and they could at any time be brought to 
the city in six hours. I have no fears for the capital.” 


FROM THE WEST INDIES. 
It is stated on the authority of the Jamaica Royal 
Gazette, that Sir Lionel Smith has sent in his uncon- 
ditional resignation of the office of Governer of that 
Island, on account, as it is intimated, of his dissatisfac- 
tion with the measures of the home government. 
|Great complaints are made of the conduct of the 
apprenticed labourers in the colony of Demarara ; they 
are represented as not performing half the labour they 
did formerly, and as being insolent and insubordinate 
towards the magistrates. 


FROM MEXICO. 

The barque Potamac, Captain Barr, arrived at Ne 
York from Vera Cruz, brings dates to the 19th Janu- 
ary. The message of the President of the United 
States had produced quite a sensation at Vera Cruz. 


CURED.—Stammering is proper- 
ly a discase of the mind, therefore habits of strict 
temperarce are necessary to insure perfect success. 
Every one possessing these habits with virtuous prin- 
ciples and persevering energy of soul may be cured. 
I speak thus confidently from my own happy relief 
from a most inveterate, painful impediment of speech 
under which [ laboured for twelve years; also from 
witnessing the like good effects of the system upon 
many other pupils associated with me at the same In- 
stitution—conducted by D. F. Newton, No. 41 North 
Eighth street, Philadelphia. Every stammerer should 
avail himself of this favourable opportunity. Compen- 
sation for relief is left wholly to the will of the pupil. 
Testimonials of good moral character will be required 
for admission. W. F. L. 
feb 10—1t* 


ILL AND VALLEY.—Robert Carter, Bookeel- 
ler and Publisher, No. 112 Canal street, New 


York, has in press, and will soon publish, Hill and 


message from New Orleans to Tampico. On its re- 
ception the Spaniards were outrageous, and clamoured 


mes Mexiean Consul chartered a vessel to carry the 


Society. Li—tf 


— 


Valley, by Mise Catharine Sinclair, — a Modern 
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pearance of a similar i 


aN 
Jove the sunshine every where— 


vot in the busy haun 


"And caste the chequered 
Upon'the ted brick foot 
jlie 
roots 
glance on sail and opr, 
While the great waves, like molten glass, 
Come leaping to th 
~ “Tove it on the mountain to 
a Where lies the thawless snow, 
"And half a ‘ki bathed ‘in light, 
Lies stretching out below. | 
_ And when it shines in fo lades, 
Hidden, and green, and| cool, 
_. . Through mossy boughs and veined leaves, 
How is it beautiful! 
How beautiful on little ms, 
+. When sun and shade at play 


: Make silvery meshes, while the brook 
Goes singing on its way. . 


How beautiful, where d 
Are wondrous to beho 
With-rainbow wings of gauzy pearl, 
And bodies blue and. gold! 


How beautiful, on harvest slopes 
To see the sunshine Jie ; 
Or on the paler reaped fields, 
Where yellow shocks stand high! 


Oh, yes! I love the ine ! 
Like kindness or like mirth 

Upon a human countenance, 

Js sunshine on the earth. 


Upon the earth; upon the sea; 


And through the cr air, 7 
On piled up clouds; the gracious sun — 
7 Is glorious every where! | 
ISRAEL’S HARVEST.* 
The festa] day declineth, 


The sacrifice is o’er ;. 
The star of evening shineth, 
*Tis Israel’s harvest haur : Sp 
Shout! shout! the wave-sheaf bringing 
The crowded way along, 
Till hill and vale are ringing, 
With Israel’s haryest song! 


The morning dawn ascendeth, 
O’er Hebron’s distant heights ; 
And thronging Israel we deth, 
To Zion’s glimmering lights: 
ringing, 
To Him who's loved thee long, 
Till hill and vale are ringing, 
With Isreel’s harvest song! 


priest thine offering |waveth, 
And grateful it doth rige ; 
The lamb, like Him that/saveth, 
Upon the altar dies! <a 
- _» Now reapers, home | let singing 
- Your footsteps haste along, 
Till all the land is ringing, 
With Israel’s est song ! 
Shout, Israel, shout! let singing 
Rise from the rs’ throng, 
Till all the land is ringing, 
Israel’s harvest song ! 


> * The evening and the morning alluded to, were the 
evening of the rst, and the morning of the second day 
after the Passover. 


From the Connecticut Observer. 
THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


_’Tis hushed and silent now, 
That place, once full of glee, 

- Tis lone and desolate— 

That prattler where is he? . 


That mother’s heart is sad, 
Her cheek is wan and pale, 
And often from her eye 
Big tears unwonted steal. 


That little brother 
Once full of noi irth, 


Now musing, and still 

The faithful dog, eyen he 
Seems conscious grief is there, 


Looks round as if to say 
Where is the loved one, where ? 


And when the task is done 

Of daily toil and care, 

And home the father turns 

To meet his loved ones there— 


Why droops his lofty brow, 

Why heaves his manly breast, 

Why change from jplace to place 
_ As if devoid of rest ? 


The flowers again |will bloom, 
‘ On hill, and vale, and tree, 
X But he, that blossom fair 
Of beauty, where is he? 


Alas! the untimely frost 
Of death has nipt ite bloom, 
Alas! no second spring 
E’er dawns upon the tomb. 


MR. CROSSE’S N INSECTS. 


A letter from Mr. Crosse to a friend in 
London, accompanying thirty of his newly 
formed insects, preserved in spirits of wine, 
has been published. From this letter we ex- 
es:—“ TI am quite 
as much surprised and quite as much in the 
dark about this affair as [ was at first. I have 
had lately, several new families of them, and 
have them at this time growing on a piece of 
iron wire plunged into silicate of potash, and 
a quarter of an inch under the surface of the 
fluid, at the positive pole of a battery con- 
sisting of twenty pairs of\small zinc and cop- 
per cylinders. [likewise have them forming 
on the surface of constantly electrified sul- 
phate of copper, at the edge of the fluid, and 
strangely mixed up with/crystals of sulphate 
of copper. — In fact, I have them in all stages, 
from their earliest formation, to their full per- 
fection, and crawling about pretty nimbly. 
Most of their formations took place in the 
The access of light is very prejudicial 
to them, as far as I have observed. I have 
had hundreds of vessels of the same water as 


that used in the solution) in the same room, 


and in other rooms, with|not the slightest ap- 
st, or the germ of 
one. In one of these experiments the vessel 
was coyered with paper, and yet the insects 
were formed as before. |My friend Mr. 
has seen and pretty closely examined, with a 
powerful lens, their different appearances, 
and they have been seen by a great number of 


_ persons. I believe the younger insects have 


only six legs, and, when more advanced, eight, 
and this is, I understand, not uncommon in 
the mite genus. Although these insects are 


formed either below the surface, or at the 


"they have left it, they 


of an electrified fluid, yet when once 
¢ drowned on falling 


into it.” : 


‘ 
* 
> 
# 


| lamentable examples. 


in active exercises of the body—walking, 


{are freely used and the chest expanded -and 


| general immersion of the body, at stated, but 


tity of the outer or scarf skin that is separa- 
ted. More especially is this good effect ob- 
tained by the subsequent rubbing accessory | hopes, b 
to the bath which with us are too much over- 


THE (PRESBYTERIAN. 


HEALTH AND-BEAUTY. 
on Health and Beauty, 


gether with the circulation of the blood, Dr. 
Bell proceeded 

_ “IT would repeat in a summary manner, 
that the blood which reaches one side of the 
heart, from all parts of the body, is dark and 
unfitted to sustain and vivify, and cannot be 
carried again to the organs. until it passes 
through ‘the lungs and is exposed to the air. 
In order then that we should breathe freely, 
and with the desired healthy result, the chest 
must be allowed its full expansion, so that it 
shall inspire or draw in as much air as the 
lungs can hold. The air itself must also be 

ure. 3 
‘¢ Unless this be the case, the blood neither 
entirely nor completely acquires the colour 
which gives the dye of beauty nor other pro- 
perties on which the growth and strength and 
ready movement of all the organs depend. 
What cruel injustice then, do they commit on 
themselves, who so compress by tight lacing, 
their chests, that often these cannot be dis- 
tended to half their proper dimensions, and 
who at the same tine, inhale the air of close 
rooms, day after day, with perhaps a change 
from bad to worse, by inhaling a vitiated air 
in crowded assemblies to a late hour jn the 
night. 

rp Badly do they attempt to atone for their 
deficiencies by the hurried movements of the 
chest, or panting respiration. The lungs are 
not expanded—air does not reach all parts of 
their lining membrane, the blood is not 
changed, or is so imperfectly. The com- 
plexion is lust, becomes sallow, with an occa- 
sional purple flush; the faculties of the mind 
are oppressed by the accompanying disturb- 
ance in the circulation of the brain. There 
is an air of languor and lassitude, or of suffer- 
ing, and an absence of that expressive coun- 
tenance, which when it speaks cheerfulness 
of mind, stimulates, if it is not actually beauty. 

‘‘ Of the extent to which females allow the 
absurdities of fashion to conflict with the plain 
conditions for healthy respiration and conse- 
quently healthy circulation, we have too many 
One needs not to be 
either a physician or confessor, to discover 
this fact. * 

Walking in the open air, in the garden and 
the field, would be productive of ‘but little 
good, to persons thus deprived of the free use 
of their lungs; a slavery, voluntarily imposed 
though it be, worse than that lamented by the 
poct, of those who were deprived of the com- 
mon air and proper use of their limbs. But 
even with all the disadvantages of confined 
chest and defective respiration, they who woo 
the zephyrs in the morning walk, will replace 
the roseate hue on their cheeks for the sickly 
paleness which had before overspread them. 
Though short and evanescent the bloom, it 
gives evidence and promise of what might be 
obtained and kept, if nature’s laws were fully 
obeyed by the ample inhalation of pure air, 


varied by occasional running, and both alter- 
nating with riding; and these again yielding 
for a while to the sports in which the arms 


strengthened. The spirits of the mountain, 
the water and the grove, the ministers to 
Hygeia, should also be attendants on Beauty, 
with Flora for her companion. Her attire 
the while, should be borrowed from the 
Graces, and not forced on her by Fashion. 

* 


*¢ So clearly connected is the healthy con- 
dition, and of course the beauty of the skin 
with regularity and vigour of function of 
other parts of the animal economy, that it 
furnishes a ready index of which the physi- 
cian is fully aware, and which cannot escape 
even the uninitiated. If the digestion be 
disturbed, or bilious disorders, even of the 
mildest kind, be present, the skin gives no- 
tice and sympathizes with the internal suffer- 
ing organ, by assuming a dingy or a sallow 
hue; perhaps at times by its being covered 
with troublesome eruptions, pimples, blotches, 
and the like disfigurations.” 


‘*The means of preserving the beauty of 
the skin and of restoring it when lost, are the 


same with those which we should recommend 
for the promotion and retention of bodily 
health and vigour. They may be summed 
up under the heads of cleanliness, a suitable 
regimen, exercise, and cheerfulness. 

*‘ Cleanliness, which has been called one 
of the half virtues, and an auxiliary to those 
of admitted importance, is recommended to 
us by Addison for the three following con- 
siderations: first, as a mark of politeness; 
secondly, it produces love ; and thirdly, as it 
bears an analogy to the purity of the mind. 
‘In order,’ says a woman of undoubted talents, 
and a stickler for the rights of her sex, ‘to 
acquire personal health and beauty, J should 
earnestly recommend frequent ablutions.’ A 


not long intervals, in water of such a tempe- 
rature as personal convenience or good au- 
thority may indicate, is a necessary condition 
for personal comeliness, cleanliness and com- 
fort. Where considerations of health or of 
domestic arrangements prevent access to a 
bath, a ready and convenient substitute pre- 
sents itself in sponging the entire surface of 
the body, with water of a suitable temperature, 
tepid or cool, at a fit hour of the day. Asa 
general rule, the best, time is immediately 
after rising in the morning.” 
* * * 

“ The Greeks adopted from the inhabitants 
of Egypt and the East, in bathing, usages con- 
genial with their national love of pleasure 
and of novelty of sensation: More social 
than the latter, and more intent on mixing up 
with the common affairs of life, Epicurean 
philosophy and patriotic pride, they joined 
their public baths to the Gymnasia; so that 
athletic sports should be succeeded by bath- 
ing, and those again alternate with conversa- 
tion on poetry, philosophy, and the arts. One 
and the chief object of their long and finely 
sculptured porticos was to allow the people 
on these occasions, as well as in religious 
ceremonies, to congregate and converse with 
each other, when siowly walking, or what was 
less frequent, when seated.” * *. * 
‘“‘ All travellers in Turkey and the East 
join in praises of the deterging effects on the 
skin and of the pleasurable sensations diffused 
through the whole frame by the use of the 
vapour bath. A person who had recourse to 
it for the first time would experience some 
feeling of surprise, if not alarm, at the quan- 


looked, as well as the kneading of the muscles | 
and stretching and cracking all the joints of 


| the'body. By these processes the skin.acqu 
a purity, a softness and a polish, which would 
excite the despair of a very Don Quixote 


an index to the state of the internal organs of 


its compliment of passengers in gallant style, 


crown glass, formed according to his method, 
to arrive at the linear magnifying power of 
800 times. 3 


| 


the skin.acquires 


delivered before the Athenian Institute, Phila- 
_ delphia, January 22, 1838. avauian among the venders of lotions and oils of Ma- 
After describing the formation of the lungs,|cassar.” * 
the process of Sepivation and its purposes, to-| “* The skin has already been declared to be | ph 


the body. It should be added that it is a 
complete reflector, one might say revealer of 
the health or disease of the stomach. There 
are some cases in which this fact is more re- 
markably illustrated, as where an eruption on 
the skin follows almost immediately the eat- 
ing of particular kinds of fish, especially of 
shell-fish—pimples and the like from the use of 
butter; flushed cheeks after-a draught of 
stimulating liquors, and so on. Among the 
articles of food in common use most prejudi- 
cial to the health and beauty of the skin, are 
hot bread, or hot toast and butter, chocolate, 
strong coffee, pastries, pickles, much salted or 
smoked meat and fish. Of the practices at 
the table in regard to eating, most to be de- 
precated, is the partaking at the same meal of 
a number of different articles of food—highly 
seasoned soups, fish, roast and baked meats, 
game, tarts, ices, fruits,, &c. We are told 
that women regardful of beauty do not use 
fermented or spirituous liquors. Wines are 
especially inimical to the skin. They may do 
for the worship of Bacchus, but are most unfit 
offerings at the shrine of Venus. The foun- 
tain of the Muses, the waters of the famed 
Helicon, is that from which the Graces would 
be supposed to draw for the use of the servi- 
tors in her temple. 

‘ But without the third requisite be ful- 
filled, the other two will fail to produce the 
desired effect. It is exercise which contri- 
butes and is indeed necessary to good diges- 
tion, to the conversion of the food into blood, 
to the complete circulation of the fluid through 
the skin, and to its purification in the lungs 
by respiration, in the manner already | 
tioned. Hints might be advantageously taken 
on this point from the course of training of 
that noble quadruped, the horse, for the race 
or the hunt, and of the ignoble biped, the pro- 
fessed pugilist, for the contests of the ring. 
Both animals, by their being subjected to 
methodical diet and full exercise of body and 
limbs, and frictions of the skin, acquire not 
only a strength and activity which almost 
staggers belief, but also a smoothness and 
glossiness of external surface, which is in it- 
self a variety of beauty. 

«¢ Exercise—and that should be brisk exer- 
cise, which constitutes so essential a part of 
beauty-training—acts like a charm upon the 
most harsh, rigid, and obstructed skin, and 
makes it soft and supple, whilst the subse- 
quent bathing or sponging and frictions clear 
away all external impurities. 


“ Apollo, the poetical representative, and, 
by the skill of the sculptor, the impersonation 
of manly beauty, was swift of foot, and a hun- 
ter of unerring bow, on earth—and when in 
the heavens, drove from morn to night the 
chariot of the sun. In this fiction we have 
pictured out to us some of the chief conditions 
for the preservation, and if begun early, the 
acquirement of personal beauty with added 
ease and grace.” 

THE NEW SAFETY COACH. 


Yesterday the safety principle of the new 
patent coach, recently described in most of 
the papers, was fully put to the test. The 
coach, drawn by four spirited horses, was 
driven from Gray’s, Earl-street, Blackfriars, 
to the Obelisk, at the end of Bridge street, 
with about twenty gentlemen as passengers 
inside and out. There was, moreover, half 
a ton weight as luggage on the top, and that 
equilibrium might not appear to be too care- 
fully studied previous to its trial, nothing 
was placed in the hoots. The vehicle started 
from the Obelisk in fine style, and was driven 
to Blackheath at the rate of fourteen miles an 
hour. Mr. Gray, who held the reins, pur- 
posely, as occasion offered, swept from one 
side of the road to the other, ascended the 
embankment at the road-sides with the off 
wheels, and at the top of speed again de- 
scended, and resumed the centre of the road, 
yet the oscillation was scarcely perceptible. 
But this was nothing as compared with the 
triale which tonk place in presence of the 
crowds assembled at Blackheath. The heath 
is studded with numerous hillocks, many of 
them three feet in height; over these the 
coach was driven with perfect safety, its per- 
pendicularity being scarcely disturbed. In 
short, every attempt that could be made by 
fair and furious driving over ‘* bank and brae,” 
to overturn the coach, was resorted to ; but it 
weathered every trial, so much so indeed, that 
all present declared that to upset the vehicle 
was impossible. ‘The body of the coach, in- 
stead of resting, as is usually the case, upon 
springs, is poised upon two upright suppor- 
ters rising from the heds and axles, and pass- 
ing up between the body and the boots. The 
tops of these supporters are surmounted by 
double elliptic springs, on which the body is 
so suspended that, on meeting inequalities on 
the road, the centre of gravity of the vehicle 
is freely adjusted, and the liability to overturn 
is completely conquered. At Blackheath, 
the ascents and descents made by the coach 
were absolutely frightful to the spectators, 
and destruction seemed to be inevitable; yet 
those on and in the vehicle, sat perfectly at 
their ease. The coach returned to town with 


and keeping up the same rapidity with which 
it went out.—London Herald. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF SCIENCE. 


M. Gaudin, who has succeeded in forming 
rubies by crystallizing processes, has lately 
presented to the Academy of Sciences, at the 
Institute, some crystals of carbonate of lime, 
the sides of which are more than two millimé- 
tres (.07 of an inch) in width, which he has 
produced by his method in less than a month. 
He has also announced that he has succeeded 
in forming exceedingly small plano-convex 
lenses for telescops (/entilles) out of glass in a 
state of fusion, by a very simple process. The 
plane surface of the lens is formed by me- 
chanical processes, the convex surface by fu- 
sion only ; and, according to the information 


ENCOURAGING EXAMPLES 


little school instruction. 
a common labourer for some years, and forgot 
all that he had previously learned. At length 
he began to read a little, and found a thirst 


country. 
cious garnet, which is found in immense 


weighs but seven ounces. 
tals of this size have too many flaws to be} American, with a map and engravings, third edition, 
valuable to lapidaries, smaller ones are found, 
which are much estimated for jewelry. 


From the Newark. Advertiser. 


OF. .PERSEVE- 
STU DY. 


A very remarkable exemplification of suc- 


cessful enterprise occurs in the case of Ste- 


en Duck, a native of Wiltshire. He was 


‘born about 1700, of poor parents, and received 


He then became 


for knowledge existed. He was now twenty- 
four years of age, with a wife and family, en- 
gaged at hard labour, and too poor to buy any 
books. Yet by extra jobs he earned enough 
to purchase one or two works on arithmetic 
and surveying. These he studied with great 
avidity, at night, while others were asleep. 
From a comrade he borrowed a few books, 
such as Milton, the Spectator, Seneca’s Mo- 
rals, an English Dictionary and Grammar, 
Ovid, Josephus, a few plays, Dryden’s Virgil, 
Hudibras, and the poems of Waller and 
Prior. In process of time he became himself 
a poet, and attracted some attention, so that 
he received a pension from the queen. He 
applied himself to the Jearned languages, took 
holy orders, and lived in much respectability 
until the year 1756. 

This instance, in common with most which 
I cite, shows that poverty is no effectual 
barrier to the pursuit of knowledge. The 
history of the great scholar Erasmus is well 
known. While he was studying at Paris, his 
necessities were very great, so that he was 
reduced to rags. Yet such was his literary 
zeal that he wrote to a friend, ‘* As soon as | 
get money, [ will first buy Greek books, and 
then clothes.” Among the classical scholars 
of our day there has been no one more distin- 
guished than the German Heyne ; a volumi- 
nous commentator on Homer and Virgil, and 
an eminent professor. Yet his origin was 
humble, and he had to struggle through great 
poverty. His father was a poor weaver, with 
a large family. ‘ Want,” says Heyne, “ was 
the earliest companion of my childhood. I well 
remember the painful impressions made upon 
my mind by. witnessing the distress of my 
mother, when without food for her children. 
How often have I seen her, on a Saturday 
evening, weeping and wringing her hands, as 
she returned home from an unsuccessful effort 
to sell the goods which the daily and nightly 
toil of my father had manufactured.” After 
the usual course at a village school, the poor 
lad wished to learn Latin, and engaged to pay 
a schoolfellow fourpence a week for instruct- 
ing him; but even this pittance would have 
been too much for him to raise, if it had not 
been for the kindness of a baker, who was his 
godfather. From this time forward he battled 


{with misfortune till he entered the university. 


Here his ardour for study was such, that for 
six months he allowed himself only two 
nights’ sleep in the week. It is needless to 
trace his further course ; what has been sta- 
ted shows that poverty is no effectual obstacle. 
The great Herschel was a self-taught as- 
tronomer. He was the son of a poor musi- 
cian, and at the age of fourteen was placed 
in a band of music attached to the Hanoverian 
guards. After going to England, he under- 
took instruction in music; then became an 
organist. But while he was supporting him- 
selfin this way, he was learning Italian, 
Latin, and even Greek. From music he was 
naturally Jed to mathematics, and thence to 
optics and astronomy. His name is now in- 
scribed among the planetary orbs. | 
The inventor of the achromatic telescope 
is another instance in point. John Dolland 
spent his early years at the silk-loom. But 
even in boyhood he evinced a taste for mathe- 
matics, and used to amuse himself with ma- 
king sun-dials, and solving geometrical prob- 
lems. Yet he continued in his original busi- 
ness even for some years after his eldest son 
came to an age to join him in it. During all 
this period, however, he was making silent 
advances in scientific reading. At the age of 
forty-six, he and his son devoted themselves 
to optics, and proceeded from step to step un- 
til his great discovery respecting light, which 
elevated him to the acme of his reputation. 


AMERICAN GEMS. 


The locality of the amethysts, one of the 
most beautiful of the gems, the ninth stone 
on the Jewish high priest’s breastplate, among 
the White Mountains, is nota matter of mere 
tradition. These stones are found in beauti- 
ful chrystals, and of a violet colour of all 
shades, in divers places in this country. ‘They 
are found in New Hampshire at Hampton. Falls, 
in rolled masses, and in beautiful chrystals at 
the White Mountains. We had the good for- 
tune to find a large and beautiful chrystal 
among the debris near the Willey house at 
the Notch. We gave it away toa lady virtu- 
oso, which we blush to aver we have mourn- 
ed ever since, until the bread which we had 
thrown upon the water was returned to us 
again, in a beautiful specimen which another 
sister mineralogist gave us, who had picked it 
up with her own fair hands from the moun- 
tains in Nova Scotia. These specimens from 
Nova Scotia frequently consist of beautiful 
chrystals, lining a cup or cavity of chalcedo- 
ny. To the ancient Persians they would 
have been invaluable, for they believed that 
wine drank from a cup of amethyst would ne- 
ver intoxicate. 

Of the other gems upon the pontifical 
breast-plate, the carbuncle, topaz, emerald, 
agate, beryl and jasper are found in this 
The ancient carbuncle is the pre- 


uantities in Hanover, in New Hampshire and 


which if polished, would equal those of Bo- 
hemia. 


The topaz, is perhaps the most remarkable 


of the American precious stones, being found 
of a size unknown in any other part of the 
world. A topaz has been found in Hunting- 
ton, Connecticut, which weighed one pound 
and three quarters, and a fragment of another 
weighing two pounds and one ounce. 


The largest chrystal known in Europe, 
Although chrys- 


The beryl and emerald are found in seve- 


contributed by this gentleman, the quantity | ral localities, although the precious emerald 
of lenses that can be formed in a given time |is very rare. The most remarkable beryls in 
by this method is an hundred times greater |the world are those found in this country.— 


than that by the old ones. 


M. Gaudin has| We have seen a single chrystal found at 
been fortunate enough to get quartz to run inj Acton in New Hampshire which weighed | Recollections of a 


this purpose. . Both of these stones are found 


in this country, the agate in New Jersey, and 
a beautiful red jasper in Saugus, Mass. 

We cannot give any other interest to this 
catalogue of the American precious stones, 


mention of the names. We can give more of 
the spirit of life toa description which may be 


history, for unless we go into a scientific ana- 
lysis, a description of precious stones ‘is but a | 
description of their colours. We can then 
add to the catalogue the names of the chalce- 
dony or white cornelian, which is found 
abundantly in Connecticut and Massachu- 


the Connecticut river; the yellowish green 
crysobery! which is found imbedded in granite 
in East-Haddam, Connecticut; the rubellite, 
or red tourmaline, beautiful specimens of 
which are found in Paris, Me., which when 
cut, form very rich ornaments in jewelry ; the 
Cinnamon stone, a valuable gem which has 
usually been obtained at Ceylon, but which 
is found of a fine quality in Carlisle, Massa- 
chusetts; the heliotrope or blood stone, of a 
deep green with blood red spots sprinkled 
through it, which is found near Troy, New 
York ; adularia or moonstone, which is found 
in several places in Massachusetts and New 
York. 


THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


The Queen is the twenty-seventh in regular 
descent from William the Conqueror, and be- 
ing at the same time thirty-sixth sovereign in 
succession from the Conquest, gives nearly 
twenty-nine years to a gencration and twenty- 
two years to a reign, in respect of the seven 
hundred and seventy-one ycars which have 
elapsed zince that period. The commonly 
received average is thirty years to a genera- 
tion and twenty years to a reign, according to 
which it appears that the cares or luxuries, or 
both, of a crown, occasion a sacrifice to the 
wearer of it one year of life, as compared with 
ordinary mortals. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


About six years ago a man had been fired 
at and wounded near Lausanne, and suspicion 
fell on a young man named Berseth, who, 
however, bore an excellent character in his 
neighbourhood. He was tried, and condemned 
on presumptive evidence; but, on account of 
his good character, was sentenced to only 
eighteen months’ confinement. While in 
prison he always conducted himself well, and 
on coming out applied himself again to his 
habitual pursuits of agriculture. His father 
died lately, and on his death bed avowed 
himself to be the guilty person, and that his 
son, from filial affection, had undergone the 
suspicion and the penalty rather than allow 
his parent to be brought into trouble. 


A poor man was buried beneath an ava- 
lanche on the 19th November, near the Point 
du Diable, mont Saint Gothard. Although 70 
strong-bodied men worked for his release all 
the day, they did not rescue him till after he 
had been imprisoned in the ice and snow, for- 
tunately without serious injury, for more than 
21 hours. 


A remarkable instance of courage was dis- 
played a few days ago, by three children of 
Doyne, in the Jura, the eldest of whom, was 
not more than 12 years of age, and who, on 
returning from church, were met by a wolf. 
Instead of being alarmed by the animal, they 
bravely attacked it with stones, and, in the 
end, killed it. | 


To find one who hath passed through life 
without sorrow, you must find one incapable 
of love or hatred, of hope or fear—one who 
hath no memory of the past, and no thought 
of the future—one that hath no sympathy with 
humanity, and no feeling in common with the 
rest of his species. 


Gulls in the Isle of Man.—Protected by 
the fishermen, the law of the island inflicts a 
penalty of 3/. on whosoever, either willfully 
or wantonly, shoots one of their race; and 
such accordingly is the good understanding 
between the fishermen and these web-footed 
creatures, that the latter here, in the neigh- 
bouthood of Port Iron, walk about as securely 
and peaceably as ordinary ducks ina farm yard. 
The keen eye of the gull, when the herrings 
appear, enables him to discover the first twin- 
kle of their scales, and detect the ‘myriads 
that swim crowding together beneath the 
wave; and, collecting in flocks, they hover 
over the spot, continually marking by their 
progress in the air, the finny phalanx below. 
This sagacious manceuvre infuses life in the 
village, and the fishermen. receive the signal 
with joy. Ever on the alert, they throw their 
nets into the boat, and when they return laden 
to their homes, the auxiliary gulls receive the 
reward of their services in the small fry and 
garbage. 


The Volcano called Skaptar Jokul, in Ice- 
land, in the year 1794, sent out two great 
streams of lava, one of which was fifty miles 
in length, from ten to fifteen in breadth, and 
the ordinary depth about a hundred feet, but 
In some deep valleys it was more than five 
hundred feet. The other was forty miles 
long, seven wide on the average, and about 
the same depth as the first. 


—- 


1 EW WORK.—McCuenn & Co., three doors below 
Fighth in Chesnut street , Philadelphi, have for 
sale Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands, 
by John Williams, of the London Missionary Society. 
Also the following theological works. The Protestant, 
by W. McGavin; Mosheim’s Church History; Sud- 
dard’e British Pulpit; System of Theology, by John 
Dick, D. D.; Baxter’s Works; Sale’s Koran; Horne’s 
rs ae to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. 

feb : 


OUNG LADY’S FRIEND.—The Young Lady’s 

Friend, by Mr. John Farrar, author of the Life 
of Lafayette, the Life of Howard, the Youth’s Letter 
Writer, &c. new edition. Incidents of Travel in 
Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land, by an 


with additions. Religious Dissensions, their Cause 
and Cure, a Prize Essay, by Pharcellus Church, author 
of “ Philosophy of Benevolence. The Christian Pro. 
fessor ; the Anxious Inquirer ; and the Faded Flower, a 
Memoir of Clementine Cuvier, daughter of Baron Cu- 
vier, by John Angell James. The Christian Father at 
Home, by W. C. Brownlee, D. D. Spiritual Honey 
from Natural Hives, by Samuel Purchas, A.M. Wo 
man as She Should by Rev. Hubbard Winslow. 
Southern Matron, by Mrs. C. G1! 


the fire, and thus has formed minute lenses | over a hundred pounds, and which is proba-| man. A Manual of Prayer, designed to assist young 


out of the fused crystal, which are perfectly | bly the largest gem in the world. The same 
achromatic. A specimen of such a lens was| gigantic proportions characterize other Ame- 
exhibited to the Academy at a late sitting,| rican precious stones. A spinelle ruby has 
having a linear magnifying power of about| been found in Warwick, New York, which | N. W. Corner Chesnut & Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
250 times. This successful experimenter} was nearly four inches in circumference. 
combining small lenses of flint and | The two other minerals, agate and jasper, are 


ing upon gems has gone into disuse ;~ for 


‘ 


esteemed of less value since the art of engrav- 


these stones were held in peculiar esteem for 


Christians in learning the subjects and modes of devo. 
tion, with an introduction by the Rev Albert Barncs. 


Just received and for sale b 
HOOKER & BYINGTON, 


lished by Henry Perkins, No. 134 Chesnut 
street, Philadelphia, Woman as She Should Be; by 
Rev. Hubbard Winslow. Also, Woman in her 

and Domestic Charactet, by Mrs. John Sanford. 


- 


than that which is associated with the bare | ¥ 
skilful gardener, whose practical instructions in. the 
primitive art, may be very valuable to 1 


shown in describing other portions of natural | $128 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE—The Winter Term 
opened on Thursday, the 26th of October, and will 


continue twenty-three weeks. Besides all the 
College studies, there is a department of Modern 
guages, and a preparatory or academical department. 


bour is furnished to those 


allowed off the bills. 


We have now a very 


d rooms, li 
for the term, $66, half in advance 
uel in private rooms, lights, and washing, additional 
about 10 to $12. 
or further particulars inquire for a pi let re 
port at this office, or of the President. — 


Oct. 30. GEO. JUNKIN 


LADES BUTTER.—The subscribers have just 
received a further supply of the above very 


harges—For boarding, tuition, 


setts, or throughout the green. stone ranges of superior butter from the Glades of Somersett county, 


Pa. This lot has been selected from the most approv- 


ed dairies in the county, and is not excelled by the 
celebrated New York 


oshen butter, and for family 
use, has been highly esteemed in Baltimore for many 
ears. BALDWIN & COLTON, 
Tea Dealers and Family Grocers, No. 244 Market | 
street, Philadelphia. dec 16. 


7 PARENTS.—A few more boys able to read, 
and not over eleven years of age, can be received 
into my Juvenile School. Number of pupils shall not 
exceed 20. Terms made known by applying at the 
room of the Philadclphia Institute, 52 Cherry street, 
above Fifth street. _ A. CLAXTON. 
feb 3—3 
HILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY—No. 
351 Market street, above Ninth. Additional 
Classes. An Evening Class of Ladies and Gentlemen, 
for instruction in the clementary branches of Vocal 
Music, has just been formed, to meet once weekly, and 
for the accommodation of those who cannot attend in 
the evening, an Elementary Day Class will be com- 
menced at the close of the present month. ‘Those who 
may wish to unite should make early application. The 
other day and cvening classes, organized last fall, fur- 
nish an opportunity for the practice, either of Church 
Music or new and pupular harmonies, to those already 
advanced. [fF Piano, taught as usual. 
jan 27—4t* D. P. ALDEN, Director. 


SALMS AND HYMNS—adapted to public wor- 
ship, and approved by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica; the latter being arranged aecording to subjects, 
together with titles prefixed to cach, and directions for 
musical expression. Large and small sizes. Also, 
Hickok & Fleming’s Music, round and patent notes, to 
accompany the above. Published at 22 South Fourth 
street, Philadelphia, by J. WHETHAM. 


Ss AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
pies or a less number. 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 


SOLOMON ALLEN, 
No. 117 Chesnut street 


t* 


ew—if 


S UPERIOR FAMILY FLOUR.—New York Canal 

Flour, of the most approved brands, in barrels 
and half barrels, prime Ohio Flour, and superfine Lan- 
caster Flour, delivered to any part of the city free of 
charge, and warranted to give satisfaction. For sale 
at the Temperance Grocery and Tex Store, S. W. cor- 
ner of Dock and Second streets, Philadelphia, b 

feb 10 JAMES R. WEBB. 


HILOMATHEAN INSTITUTE—This School 
for the education of Girls of the age of eleven 
and upwards, will be opened on Monday next, the 12th 
of February, at No. 220 Race street, below Seventh, 
Philadelphia, fronting Franklin Square. The course 
will embrace ANciENT anp Moprern Lanovuaces, 
ENCES, AND LitERaTURE. Professor G. O. Ebeke, from 
Germany, and for some time teacher of Modern Lan- 
guages in the University of New York, will be associ- 
ated with the the subscriber, and give instruction in 
German, French, Spanish, and Italian. ; 

ScHEDULE oF THE Course oF Stupies.—First Year, 
Geography, General principles of Grammar, Latin 
Grammar and Tutor, Latin Reader. Second Year, Cor. 
Nepos., Cic. Orat. against Cataline, Mythology, Natu- 
ral History, Greek Grammar and Exercises, Algebra. 
Third Year, History, Geometry, Virgil, Greek Reader, 
Cebes’ ‘l'ablet, Extracts from Isocrates. Fourth Year, 
Botany, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Political Class 
Book, Cic. de Officiis, Xen. Philos. 

Note 1. French, German, Spanish, and Italian Classes 
will be formed for those who wish to pursue the study 
of either or all of those languages, at an early stage of 
the course, and a_fifth year will be devoted to modern 
languages for all who desire it. Note 2. Reading of 
Prose and Poetry, Writing, Arithmetic, Composition, 
and cultivation of conversational talent, or facility in 
expressing the thoughts and feelings in good language. 

Believing it important to elevate the standard of 
female education, 1 have concluded to commence this 
Institute in the metropolis of my native State. Those 
who are to become the wives of highly educated men, 
and the mothers of the future sovereigns of a country 
constantly advancing in learning, science, and arts, 
ought to be well instructed. As the title implies, the 
{Philomathean Institute is intended to be a school for 
the lovers of learning. P 

Due regard will be paid to the health of the body, 
while disciplining the mind. ‘The rvoms will be in 
every respect comfortably furnished, and the location 
is such as to secure a free circulation of air. Very 
large lessons wili not be assigned, but every thing 
must be thoroughly studied and understood. In the 
languages, analysts of the words and thoughts of the 
author will be a subject of special attention; and that 
the scholar may always see the radical meaning of 
any word, and discover its related shades of significa- 
tion, all will be required to use full and complete dic- 
tionaries, and not those worse than useless, often ap- 
pended toja Latin or Greek work. 

While I furnish materials, and direct to sources of 
knowledge, my principal uim will be to elicit the latent 
powers of mind, and lead my pupils to rHinx. I 
promise them no McAdamized road or railway to the 
temple of science—no short and easy method, except 
that which is rendered so by an ardent pursuit of 
knowledge.—I hope to succeed in making study a de- 
light, and waking up an enterprise which will sur- 
mount every obstacle. 

Convinced that languages, when studied in the right 
way, are pre-eminently adapted to discipline the mental 
powers symmetrically, 1 have made them a primary 
part of the course. ‘ 


TERMS, 


For personal instruction in the above course, 
per annum. 
$100 
Extras, stationery, &c.&c. . . . 8 
“a leecara French, Spanish dnd Italian, . ‘80 
& (One of the above Modern Languages, - 
= Drawing, 36 lessons, 5 
© J Sacred Music, 24 lessons, 5 
Tuition-fees to be paid semi-annually, on the first 


of November and May. No pupil will be received for 
a shorter period than the Academic year, commencing 
on the first Wednesday of September, and terminating 
on the first Friday of July. Parents out of the city 
wishing to avail themsclves of such a course of educa- 
tion for their daughters, can do so, by procuring bosrd 
with friends, or at private boarding houses, recom. 
mended by the subscriber. Although the regular year, 
in future, will commence in the beginning of Septem. 
ber, the School will be opened on Monday, the 12th, 
for all who may be disposed to secure places. 
J. i. AGNEW, 

Formerly Professor of Ancient Languages and Lite. 
rature, Newark College. 
Feb. 3d, 1838. 
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